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PREFACE. 



' Tsis work was originally compiled by Mr. William 
John Lawson, the author of the ' History of Banking/ 
much of whose matter still remains ; but the pre- 
sent edition has undergone considerable alterations, 
and has in fact, in a legal sense, been almost re- 
-written by me. 

It has been my endeavour to lay before the public 
the rules which guide bankers and their customers 
in the transaction of business, together with those 
^principles of law which imperceptibly regulate this 
^s well as other commercial operations. 

On this subject there are expensive and voluminous 
-treatises for the use of the legal practitioner. Such 
works, though written with accuracy, and, as far as 
the subject admits, with simplicity, are still unin- 
viting to the public. They are so because they arc 
necessarily concerned with technicalities and distinc- 
tions, having no place in the substantive law itself 
but arising from that cumbrous system of procedure 
by which alone that law can, at present, have effect 
given to it. It is this mode of procedure, inextricably 
involved with the substantive law itself, which swells 
-the text-books of law, distracts the attention of the 
practitioner, and puzzles and disgusts the public 

With such books this work is not intended to com- 
§3ete. All that is aimed at is to give, coupled with 
explanations, a popular code of banking practice and 
law, as concise and intelligible as the present state 
of the law will allow. 

James Walter Smith. 

: 3, King's Bench Walk ; 
Sept., 1859. 



[statement.] 

11, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

September, 1859. 

ikuse of the suppression of the first issue of ( The Handy 
Book op the Law op Banking.' 

Some time since I commenced publishing a series of cheap 
* Legal Handy Books.' Mr. William John Lawson (author of 
the well-known * History of Banking') having had thirty years* 
practical experience in banking, I proposed to him to undertake 
the compilation of a 'Handy Book of the Customs, Practice, and 
Law of Banking.' The customs and practice were as familiar to 
him as his alphabet, and he undertook to study and condense such 
law as existed upon the subject. The book was compiled, and 
duly published, I being entirely ignorant as to how the com- 
pilation had been made. 

The book had not long appeared when, to my surprise, I one 
morning received — without any previous notice^ or letter^ or com- 
munication of any kind whatever — two printed copies of a bill in 
Chancery, filed against myself and Mr. Lawson, for the infringe- 
ment of the copyright of a work entitled ' A Treatise on the 
Law relating to Bankers and Banking.' I was the more 
surprised, since it is not usual to do all that the law empowers 
one to do because one is so empowered ; and 1 had ever con- 
sidered it, and, during an experience of half a century, had ever 
found it, the custom amongst gentlemen, should any cause of 
difference arise, not at once to assume an intended wrong, but 
to hold communication with the special purpose, if possible, 
of preventing needless litigation. 1 had always supposed that 
the cases in which proceedings are resorted to, without regard to 
circumstances or persons, were those only in which the desire was 
not justice, but costs. 1 had even imagined it impossible, when 
the client is a person of character, and the legal adviser a practi- 
tioner in our superior courts, that such unusual, and, to say the 
least of it questionable proceedings, should have been descended 
to. 1 was mistaken. 

The plaintiff in this suit was Mr. James Grant, of 2, Plowden 
Buildings, Temple, a Barrister; and tbe attorney, Mr. John 
Mortimer, of 17, Clifford's Inn. 

Immediately on receipt of the bit, requested my solicitor to 
see Mr. Mortimer, and to say, that 1 was entirely unconscious 
that any portion of my compilation had been taken from the work 
by Mr. Grant; that during fifty years as a publisher I had 
never once infringed or pirated a copyright, and that nothing 
would or could induce me knowingly to be a party to any such 
wrong doing ; that 1 much regretted any unintentional injury 
(although £ did not, under the circumstances, believe that injury 



there could be) that might have been done ; and, that I was both 
desirous and prepared to do anything that could in justice and 
honour be either required or demanded. 

My solicitor was informed by Mr. Mortimer, all feeling in the 
matter being pooh-poohed and ignored, that the costs hud already 
reached £26, and that the proceedings would certainly be con- 
tinued. After some difficulty I succeeded, however, in staying 
proceedings, by paying nearly £28 in costs, and £15 in compen- 
sation. It cost me, altogether, (putting entirely out of consider 
ation the costs of my own solicitor), between £42 and £43, and 
the value of 1500 copies, which number I had to surrender for 
destruction. 

Mr. Lawson had, beyond dispute or question, made a few 
extracts from Mr. Grant's book, and it is necessary that I should 
say- a word in his justification. He had copied from Mr. Grant,, 
chiefly, the results of cases tried in public courts of justice: 
without knowing that he was, by so doing, guilty of the infringe- 
ment of any private right. Mr. Lawson might well imagine that 
he could not, legally, be doing any possible wrong, since he found 
that Mr. Grant, a barrister by profession, had nimself, without 
any authority from him, extracted freely from Mr. Lawson'a 
' History of banking,' as appears by Mr. Grant's own acknow- 
ledgments. Mr. Lawson naturally and logically concluded 
that it could not be wrong for Lawson to do by Grant as he, 
Grant, had already done by Lawson. Whatever wrong Lawson, 
unknowingly, not being a lawyer, did to Grant, that wrong, 
Grant, knowingly, being a lawyer, did to Lawson. ^ One position, 
therefore, is clear, that, in just the same degree in which I was. 
liable to Grant, in exactly that same degree is Grant liable to 
Lawson. The plea of injury on Grant's part was really absurd, 
since Grant's book is published at 18*., and Lawson' s * Handy 
Book' at 1*.; whereas Lawson' s 'History' was published at 
about the same price as Mr. Grant's own work. 

I have thought it right to mjself (on the occasion of issuing this 
greatly altered, and, in a legal sense, rewritten edition), owing to 
many inquiries on the part of the public and the trade, to make 
this statement. It speaks for itself ; it needs little or no com- 
ment. During a long life and after a great experience, I can 
only say that it has never once been my bad fortune to be sub- 
jected before to such a manner of legal proceeding. May it never 
occur again. 

EFFINGHAM WILSON. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

OF OHABTBBED BAKES. 

1 . How established. 

2. Distinction between Charters and Acts of Parlia- 
ment. 

3. Difference between Incorporated and Unincorporated 
Bodies* 

1. Banks, exclusive of the Bank of England and the 
other chartered banks, may be conducted either by — 
(1.) Joint-stock companies without limited liability. 
(2.) Joint-stock companies with limited liability. 

(See chap. vii. 
(3.) Private persons "acting as bankers singly or in co- 
partnership. 
, As all future banks of more than ten partners, not 
being a joint-stock company, must be established by 
letters patent or by Royal Charter, we propose to glance 
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cursorily at the nature of charters, and then consider 
the peculiar laws, principles, customs, and practices of 
the existing banks, in the United Kingdom. 

A body of men may be converted from a batch of inr 
dividuals into a corporate body, either by Act of Par- 
liament or by charter, i. e. by letters patent granted by 
the Crown. Or a corporation may have existed from 
time immemorial, in which case a charter will be pre- 
sumed to have been granted, and this is called a corpora- 
tion by prescription. The corporation of the City of" 
London is of this kind. When a corporation exists in 
either of these three ways, the corporate property and 
rights are vested in the corporate members and their 
successors. 

When a corporation is lawfully created, all powers* 
such as to purchase and grant, sue and be sued, aro 
tacitly annexed to the Charter ; and although no powers 
*o make laws, statutes, or ordinances, are given by a. 
special clause to a corporation, they are included by law* 
in the very act of incorporation, as without such powers 
the charter would be inoperative. 

2. The origin of corporations by Charter is distinct 
from that by Act of Parliament, the latter being the act 
of the three estates of the realm, while the former is 
granted "by virtue of the Queen's prerogative Royal, 
and of her especial grace, certain knowledge, and mere 
motion," and testified by appending the Great Seal of 
the United Kingdom. 

Letters patent or Charters are so called by reason of 
the form, as being open with the seal affixed, ready to bo 
shown for the confirmation of the authority thereby 
given ; but in the case of an incorporated body consti- 
tuted by Act of Parliament, there is nothing to show 
save a printed statement of the proceedings of the Houses 
of Parliament on a given day, which statement is called 
an Act of Parliament, and usually begins thus : " Be it 
enacted by the Queen's most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same;" and so forth. 

Thus for instance the Bank of England was established 
conjointly by an Act of Parliament and Eoyal Charter j 
its common seal is and must be affixed, to every bank 



note that is issued, and consists of the not very hand- 
some representation of Britannia. The Bank of Scotland, 
was incorporated by an Act of the Scottish Parliament^ 
and the iBank of Ireland by the Irish Parliament. 

Boyal Charters, for the formation of banking establish- 
ments, were seldom granted ; we had until recently only 
one in England — the Bank of England ; and in Scotland. 
four — the Boyal Bank, the British Linen Company, the - 
National Bank, and the Commercial Bank of Scotland. - 
In Ireland there are none. 

3. In an incorporated bank, the law does not recog- 
nise individuals, but knows it only in its corporate- 
character; for a corporation being an invisible body- 
cannot manifest its intentions by any personal act or* 
oral discourse ; it is said to have no soul or conscience, ,. 
but acts and speaks only by its common seal. In an-* 
unincorporated body, on the contrary, the law recognises; 
mdividuals only in their character as co-partners in the*- 
undertaking. 

The following are some of the legal advantages of an/ 
incorporated over an unincorporated bank. No creditor 
can attach any shareholder without first seeking his. 
remedy against the corporate funds and property of the- 
bank, which must first be exhausted before any legal 
proceedings can be taken against an individual share- 
holder, and not then without special application to sit 
judge, and even in that case the law provides a remedy^. 

for the shareholder so sued, by giving him the right to- 
contribution from the other shareholders. 

Nor can the losses of the corporation unjustly devolve- 
upon any single member of the body corporate, but? 
must be distributed over the whole of the members 
in proportion to the number of shares held by them 
respectively. 

A corporation may be dissolved by Act of Parliament;. 
or, in case of a corporation consisting of more than one 
person, by the death of all its members, or by the loss of* 
an integral part of its members necessary to its con- 
tinuing its existence ; or by surrender into the hands of^ 
the Sovereign ; or by its cnarter being forfeited for an, 
abuse of its privileges, in which case the law will ad*- 
judge it to be void. 



CHAPTER H. 

OF THE BAKK OF BWGLAIH). 

1. Powers granted to the Bank by its Charter* v 

2. Its duty as the State Bank. 

3. Of the nature of Funded Property, and the rights of 
the Fundholder. 

4. Nature of the business of the Bank with the Govern- 
ment, and the legal safeguards that surround its transac- 
tions* 

5. The separation of the Bank into two independent 
Departments, one for the issue of Notes and the other for 
Banking purposes. Legal effects of this measure. 

6. Bank of England as a Bank of Deposit, Loan, and 
Discount. 

7. Its Agency business. 

8. Bank Post Bills. 

9. Custom of the Bank as to discounting bills. 

10. They refuse to discount for Bill-brokers; effects of 
such refusal. 

11. Publication of assets and liabilities by the Bank. 

12. Numerous Acts of Parliament in relation to the 
Bank. 

13. When the powers granted to the Corporation are to 
tease. 

14. Library in the Bank for the use of the clerks. 

1. The Bank of England is a bank of issue, deposit, 
loan, and discount. In giving a digest of the laws and 
customs relating to banking, it claims our first con- 
sidrration ; for history furnishes no example that can at 
all be compared with it, for the range and multiplicity 
of its transactions, and for the vast influence it possesses 
over public and national affairs. 

The charter of this important corporation, which is in 
force at the present day, was granted in 1694, by William 
and Mary, pursuant to a power given them by Act of 
Parliament. It enumerates at some length the funda- 



mental principles of the corporation, and displays, in the 
manner in which it is drawn up, a considerable knowledge" 
of commercial affairs. 

It restricts the corporation to the dealing in bills of 
exchange, and in gold and silver. It prohibits its 
members, as a body, from taking part in any mercantile 
concern, but authorises them to make advances of money 
on the security of merchandise lodged with it, or pledged 
by written documents. It also provides for the manner 
in which such pledged goods may be disposed of, in case 
of non-redemption. 

The privileges conferred by this charter have from time 
to time been made the subject of parliamentary inquiries, 
pn which several laws have been founded, but without 
in any way disturbing the fundamental principles of the 
constitution of the bank. 

The charter makes no reference to the limitation of 
the liability of the stockholders of the bank, but the Act 
of Parliament, on which the charter is based, provides 
that the corporation shall not at any time borrow more 
than the amount of the capital of the bank, unless 
authorised by Parliament to do so; and if any further sum 
is borrowed under the common seal of the bank, " each 
member of the corporation, in his and their respective 
capacities, shall be- chargeable with and liable, in pro- 
portion, to their several shares and subscriptions, to the 
repayment of the money borrowed." This clause, it is 
considered, limits the liability of the stockholders. 

2. The Governor and Company of the Bank of England 
are constituted, by their Charter and by several Acts of 
Parliament, bankers to the State, and book-keepers in 
respect of the National Debt from time to time created 
by Parliament. 

. By far the greater part of this debt consists of that 
imaginary principal known as "Funded Stock," or 
shortly, "the Funds," to the owners of which interest 
or dividends are payable. 

The Acts by wnich this stock is created impose upon 
the bank the duty of registering all transfers of portions 
of the funds from the owners to those to whom they sell, 
and so to keep the accounts that it may at all times dis- 
tinctly appear to what sum each individual is entitled. 

3. I will mention the principal legal characteristics of 

1§ 
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property in the public funds. It is what is called by 
lawyers a chose in action ; a name given by them to that 
kind of property which a man is not in actual or con- 
structive possession of, however absolute his right to it 
may be. This may seem rather a nominal distinction, 
but its consequences are of some importance. One of 
the principal results of it in this case is, that where 
money in the funds belongs to a married woman (I 
mean of course not being settled, and standing in her 
own name and not in the name of a trustee for her) the 
husband must, in her lifetime, " reduce it into posses- 
sion/' by selling it or getting it transferred to him, or 
else he will not be entitled to leave it by his will, nor 
will it form part of his personal estate if he dies intes- 
tate, but will survive to the wife if she survives him. 
Whereas, if when she married him she possessed, or 
afterwards became possessed of, the same amount of pro- 
perty in money in a bag, it would belong to her husband 
whether he knew of its existence or not, and would pass 
under his will at his death (whether his wife were alive 
or not), or, in case he died without a will, would be dis- 
tributed with the rest of his personal estate. 

The wife's funded property passes to the husband at 
her death, upon his taking out administration. (See 
Walter Smith on ' Husband and Wife,' chap, iii, sect. 7, 
et seq.) 

Unlike other chose* in action, money in the funds is 
assignable, and that in the very simplest manner, by 
transfer in the books at the bank. 

Any person who wilfully makes any false entry or 
alters any words or figures in any of the books in which 
accounts are kept of any of the stock, annuities, or pub- 
lic funds, with intent to defraud, is guilty of felony. 

The transfer of stock in the public funds is further 
guarded by making it felony to forge such transfers, or 
to forge a power of attorney for transferring or receiv- 
ing dividends, or to effect a transfer or receive dividends 
on any of the public funds by false personation. 

The bank admits only one simple form of transfer. 
By it the person selling stock transfers his interest in 
so much of the particular kind of stock, mentioning it, 
to the transferee or transferees. No conditions, limita- 
tions, or trusts, are allowed to appear on the transfer, 
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bat simply the names of the transferees, be they one 
many. Where, therefore, the stock is put into the~ - 
names of particular persons, but the intention is that' 
they should only stand possessed of it as trustees for- 
others at once or in succession, then these trusts may be- 
declared by some deed or will, but cannot appear on the- 
books of the bank, and all that the bank Knows about 
the stock is, that it belongs to A and B (the trustees). 
On the death of one it will belong to the other ; and oik 
his death it will belong to his executors or adminis- 
trators. 

If, therefore, the trustee sells out the fund, and mis- 
appropriates it in violation of his trust, the bank is not 
responsible. A summary process is provided by statute*. 
by which, on application to the Court of Chancery, anjr 
person beneficially entitled to any public stock, or any: 
share thereof, standing in the name of a trustee, may- 
compel the authorities to refrain from transferring the? 
stock, and to give notice of any attempt to do so on the- 
part of the trustee. 

Being a chose in action, funded property does not pro— 
perly come under the head of money or goods and chatteU r 
and would not be included under those terms if used in. 
a deed. In a will, however, where the context clearly- 
shows that the testator meant to include such property* 
those words would pass it; as in one case the words* 
" all my money in the Bank of England " was held to* 
pass the testator's funded property, he having no bank- 
ing account at the bank to which the words could apply. 
The more proper designation, however, would be my 
"money in the public funds," naming the particular, 
kind of stock or not, as might be thought necessary. 

Fundholders and those who have an interest in the funds' 
have a right, which the Court of Chancery will enforce, . 
of inspecting and copying entries relating to the stock, 
in which they are interested, and the transfers of such, 
stock. And the bank is bound to furnish to such per- 
sons, on application, a list of the books containing entries* , 
relating to the stock in which they are interested. 

4. To show the importance of transacting the business- 
of the National Debt, it is only necessary to state that the * 
debt amounts to £749,135,911, which amount is divisible^ 
into any number of accounts, with only one limit — thafc. 
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no one is allowed to have a smaller account than the 
value of one penny. 

The number of accounts opened at the present time 
is 280,000, and for every account an order, or what is 
called a warrant, is made out every half-year, for the 

Sayment of dividends, from each of which a separate 
eduction has to be made for income-tax, which latter 
the bank pays over to the Government in one gross sum at 
each half-yearly payment of dividends. 
[ The title to every particle of stock is given on the 
responsibility of the bank, and although the stock may- 
have been transferred, under a forged power of attorney, 
no question can ever arise affecting the right or title 
of the holder when once the stock has passed into his 
name, unless he himself were cognizant of the fraud, but 
the liability will devolve on the bank. 

Since the passing of the Act 4 and 5 "Will. IV, cap. 
15, which remodelled the Exchequer, and provided that 
all the future payments on account of the public revenue 
should be made to the Bank of England direct, the 
arrangements for public payments have been greatly 
simplified. They are now made by drafts of the Pay- 
master-General on the bank, many of which pass into 
bankers' hands, and are adjusted by simple transfers to 
their accounts with the bank. 

The agency of the bank is also employed with great 
advantage in the receipt of the public revenues. Wher- 
ever there is a branch of that establishment, a clerk 
attends the Collector of the Inland Eevenue on his 
rounds, and carries the money received to public account. 
The next day credit is given for it in the Exchequer 
account with the bank in London. 

. The branches of the bank established at the most con- 
siderable ports are in like manner made available for the 
remittance of Custom duties, which are daily paid in to 
them by the collectors, and credited to the public in 
I^ondon. 

The risk, delay, and expense of transmitting public 
moneys to London through other channels are avoided, 
by these simple arrangements, and temptations to fraud 
are almost, ii not entirely, removed. 

These facilities and advantages are derived from the em- 
ployment by the Government of a central establishment, 
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connected with the general body of bankers, and having 
branches of its own in different parts of the country. 

These advantages are further developed by the mone- 
tary transactions that banks and corporations have 
with the Bank of England, and which facilitate the 
arrangements with respect to the dividends which the 
former are entitled to receive. They are Daid by 
carrying the dividend warrants to their credit in their 
accounts with the bank. 

The dividends paid each quarter amount to about 
£5,800,000. Of this sum about £3,800,000 is trans- 
ferred to the accounts of different corporations and banks 
by a mere stroke of the pen, in a few hours, and all the 
labour which would attend the issue of notes for that 
large amount is saved. 

5. The last Bank Act made it compulsory on the Bank 
of England to divide their establishment, exclusive of 
the Government department, into two wholly distinct 
departments, one to be called the Issue Department, and 
the other the Banking Department. 

To effect this object, the bank found it necessary to 
transfer to the issue department securities to the value 
of £14,000,000, of which a debt due by the Government, 
amounting to £11,000,000, formed a part. At the same 
time there was transferred to the issue department so 
much of the gold and silver then held by the bank as, 
together with the above £14,000,000, would equal the 
amount of notes then in circulation. No notes to be 
henceforth issued except in exchange for other notes, or 
on receipt of gold coin or bullion ; but the £14,000,000 ot 
notes are permitted to circulate without any other 
security than the Government stock held by the bank. 

The banking department is authorised to make pay- 
ments in and issue such bank notes as may be received 
from the issue department. 

All persons may demand of the issue department notes 
in exchange for gold bullion, at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. 
per ounce of standard gold ; and the bank is compelled 
to purchase all gold at that price, regardless of the 
amount offered to them, in return for which they are 
to give bank notes. For this gold they receive from 
the Mint coins at the rate of £3 17s. 10?d. per ounce. 
The small difference, viz., lid. per, ounce, between the 
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Mint and the bank price of gold, constitutes a charge on 
the owner of bullion which is perhaps not more than 
that which he would incur in preparing for coinage, and 
in the loss of interest on his treasure while detained at 
the Mint. In this, as in other branches of industry, the 
advantage of the division of labour is apparent. The 
importer of gold dust takes it to the refiner, the refiner 
delivers it to the Bank of England, and the bank trans- 
fers it to the Mint for coinage when necessary. AH 
three obtain their profit from the arrangement ; the first 
two from the speedy payment in money ; the bank from 
the profit on the coinage. 

Should the notes issued by the bank, on securities, at 
any time and under any circumstances, exceed the limited 
amount of £14,000,000, the profit derived from such 
over-issue, after deducting the expenses incurred, con- 
sequent on such additional issue, are to be deducted 
from the amount payable to the bank for charges of 
management of the public debts. And in considerationr 
of the exclusive privileges of banking which the Act 
confers on the corporation, and the exemption from 
stamp-duty on their notes, the bank are further to de- 
duct from the said charges of management the annual' 
sum of £180,000. 

6. The Bank of England is also a bank of deposit, 
loan, and discount ; but, unlike other joint-stock banks, it 
does not issue any circular notes, or grant letters of 
credit on foreign countries. It does not allow interest 
to its depositors, be the amount ever so large. Neither 
are the customers of the bank allowed, on any conside- 
ration, to overdraw their accounts. In discounting bills 
the tariff of rates differs according to the nature of the 
securities tendered, but the bank never charges less than 
the minimum rate publicly announced. 

7. The Bank of Ireland and the Boyal Bank of 
Scotland are the only country banks with which the 
Bank of England does business ; all bills drawn by these 
two banks are drawn "without acceptance." 

8. In addition to the issue of notes, as before referred 
to, the Bank of England issues bank post bills, at seven 
days' sight ; and for the convenience of remittance to 
India bank post bills, at sixty days' sight, are issued. 
They are accepted at the time they are drawn, and sa 
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the sixty days begin to run from the date, and the bilfc 
«e payable immediately on their return to London from 
India. 

This advantage, and the unquestionable credit of the 
paper, often enables the holder in India to dispose of 
them at a good premium in the India market, in certain 
states of the exchanges, and thus they become as it were 
an article of commerce. The practice of issuing bank 
post bills does not extend to the branches of the bank. 

9. It is a custom with the Bank of England, in re- 
ference to the bills they discount, that if the acceptors 
to any such bills become insolvent or bankrupt before 
the bills become due, to call upon the parties for whom 
they were discounted to withdraw them, without waiting 
till they are matured; and, however inconvenient this 
might be, the bills must be at once taken out of the 
hands of the bank, otherwise no further accommodation, 
in the shape of discounts, will be afforded to the party 
failing to do so. 

10. The Bank of England were accustomed for many 
years to grant accommodation, in the way of discounts, to 
bill-brokers; now, however, they have declined doing 
business with them, the object being to keep the resources 
of the bank more under control. The immense drain, 
upon the bank, which so frequently took place, proved 
the necessity for a change. 

11. The bank are to furnish, for publication in r the 
Gazette, a weekly statement of the amount of notes issued 
by the issue department, together with the amount of 
gold coin and bullion, as well as securities held against 
such notes ; also a separate account from the banking 
department of the capital stock, and the deposits, and of 
the money and securities belonging to the bank. 

12. There are numerous Acts of Parliament, more or 
less connected with the bank, relating to advances to 
Government, the purchase of Government securities, 
the public balances in the hands of the bank, restrictions 
on and resumption of cash payments, restraining the 
negotiation of promissory notes under a limited sum,, 
the circulation of silver tokens, the protection of the 
property of the bank, the punishment of persons guilty 
of forging their notes, and counterfeiting tokens ; ana 
regulating modes of transacting business with the bank 
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in relation to public accounts, directed to be opened 
there for greater security, &c. The Acts are stated in 
an abbreviated form, in the general collection of the 
statutes, and the mere titles of them extend to nearly 
200 pages. 

13. In accordance with these Acts the Bank of Eng- 
land is to enjoy the exclusive privilege of banking, and all 
other powers given or recognised as belonging to or 
enjoyed by the bank; until the repayment by Parliament 
of the sum of £11,000,000, being the amount of the Go- 
vernment debt due to the bank, without any deduction 
or abatement whatever, and upon payment to the bank 
of all arrears of £100,000 per annum, together with the 
interest or annuity payable on the debt due to the bank, 
-and also upon the repayment of all the principal and 
interest on every description of public securities held by 
the bank, then and in that case, and not till then, the 
-exclusive privilege of banking, granted to the corpora- 
tion, shall cease and determine. 

14. I cannot here forbear to mention that a handsome 
library has been fitted up by the liberality of the Court of 
Directors within the walls of the bank, for the benefit of 
the clerks, who had expressed a desire for such an insti- 
tution. A large room has been placed at the disposal of 
the clerks for this purpose, and books to the value of 
£500 have been presented to them by the Court of 
Directors. The whole management is left in the hands 
of the members. 



CHAPTEE m. 

Or BJL3STK OF BffGLAHD NOTES. 

1 . Of the character and properties of Bank of England 
Notes; legal tender. 

2. Stolen notes. Lost notes. Stoppage of notes. 

3. Bank never re-issue their notes; advantages of this 
practice. 

4. Where and how Bank Notes are to be made payable. 

1. Bank of England notes are in form nothing but 
common promissory notes, and before the year 1833 had 
no more legal validity in making payments than the 
notes of a country bank, or of a private person. That 
is to say a person to whom a Bank of England note was 
offered in payment might object to receive it, as he 
might any other note, on the ground that it was only a 
promissory note and not money. If he received it with- 
out objection he would be considered to have taken it 
as money, but so he would if he so took country bank 
notes, and he might even so receive the note of a private 
individual (though in the latter case very distinct evi- 
dence would be required that he took it as money itself, 
and not as mere security for money on which he might 
bring an action against the man who paid it to him if it 
were dishonoured). Country bank notes are still in the 
same position as Bank of England notes occupied before 
1833. 

But now, by an Act passed in the year 1833, Bank of 
England notes are a legal tenderer sums above five 
pounds everywhere in England (except at the bank itself 
or one of its branches), but not in Scotland or Ireland. 
In these parts of the kingdom nothing but coin is a valid 
legal tender ; though, of course, Bank of England notes 
or any other notes will do to make a payment if not ob- 
jected to. 

This enactment is considered to give Bank of England 
notes in England all the qualities of money, so that they 
will pass by a bequest of all testator's money, and if bond 
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fide taken, whether for value or not, even from a finder 
or a thief, they will pass to the taker. (See next sect.) 

But though the finder or the thief may effectually pass 
the property in the note to a person taking it in good 
faith, so as to confer a title which should be good even 
against the person who lost it or from whom it was 
stolen ; yet, as long as the note remains in the hands of 
the finder or the thief, it still belongs legally to the Last 
owner, who may retake it if he can get hold of 
it. This is the same in case of money. After con- 
viction of a thief or receiver, bank notes, for stealing 
which he is indicted, will, like other property, be restored, 
on the order of the judge, to the person from whom 
they are stolen, or his executor or administrator who has 
prosecuted the case, always supposing the notes have 
not been transferred land fide by delivery. 

Among the other qualities of money, Bank of England 
notes also have a locality, so that they would pass by & 
bequest of all that testator had "in his house," which. 
would not be the case with country bank notes or other 
notes, bills, or cheques. 

2. As a matter of course the Bank of England always 
receive value in one shape or another for every note they 
issue, the notes are consequently payable to bearer oil 
demand ; the payment of them by the Bank of England, 
on presentation, is therefore imperative. 

"Where a note or half-note is lost or destroyed, pay- 
ment of it, if refused, may nevertheless be compelled by- 
bringing an action at law upon it (as it may in the case 
of any other lost negotiable instrument), and a judge 
may order that the loss is not to be set up as a defence 
to the action, upon an indemnity being given to his 
satisfaction against the claims of any other person upon 
the note. 

When notes have been lost or stolen, it is customary 
to give notice at the bank of such loss, with particulars of 
the amount, number and date of each note, which notice 
the company enter in a book, and for which they charge 
a small fee. (As to stolen notes see last sect., 4th 
paragraph.) 

This is commonly called " stopping payment of a note,'* 
but for reasons above stated, all that the bank can legally 
do when a note, which they have received notice has been 
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lost, &c., is presented for payment, is to inform the party 
who gave the notice that the note has been presented 
through such and such a bank. 

If tendered to the bank by a stranger who, on inquiry^ 
proves to be a londfide holder and owner of the note, 
the authorities of the bank intimate, in a respectful 
manner, that the note has been stopped, requesting him 
to wait until an opportunity is afforded to the party who 
stopped it to inspect the note, &c. ; a special messenger 
is immediately dispatched with the information of the 
presentation of the note, and if the party does not attend 
within a reasonable time the note is paid : any unneces- 
sary delay or offensive detention of the person presenting 
the note would subject the bank to an action for false 
imprisonment, unless indeed the person so presenting the 
notes happened to have stolen them, in which case his 
detention would be justifiable, and the notes, upon his 
conviction, would be restored to the prosecutor. 

There are occasions, however, when the bank do ab- 
solutely stop the payment of their notes, but this is not, 
done without the bank being guaranteed against the 
consequences thereof; so that if a note, on which a stop 
has been placed, is presented by a londfide holder, and is 
refused, and an action against the bank for the recovery 
of the amount of the note is the result of such refusal, 
the bank are of course indemnified. 

The consequences likely to result from the absolute 
stopping the payment of JBank of England notes are of 
too serious a character to be disregarded, especially in 
respect of notes transmitted from abroad, for bank 
notes pass freely on the Continent among bankers and 
exchange brokers, who readily deal in them. 

On a recent occasion the bank stopped two of their 
notes for .£500 each, which notes had been exchanged 
by two Paris bankers in the ordinary course of their 
business, and transmitted to their London agents: 
on the refusal of payment two actions were brought 
against the bank. Although in both cases the facts 
were almost identical, yet in the one case the plaintiff 
recovered, and in the other the jury decided in favour of 
the bank. The action in the latter case was subsequently 
compromised, but not till after the parties had incurred 
enormous expenses in law proceedings. 

When the result of these actions became known in 
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Paris all the bankers affixed notices, in a conspicuous 
part of the office, to the effect that no Bank of England 
notes would, for the future, be exchanged by that bank, 
thus throwing a discredit on Bank of England notes. 

Such stoppage of the payment of bank notes might 
give rise to another serious annoyance to the bank. A 
note so stopped could be protested for non-payment, and, 
if of sufficient amount, notice of bankruptcy might be 
served on the bank, a result which some years ago 
absolutely took place in respect of a note of the Bank of 
Ireland. 

3. The bank never re-issue their notes; when once 
tendered for payment they are destroyed ; the process of 
destroying the notes is by burning them, but this opera- 
tion does not take place till they have been laid aside for 
j& given number of years. The whole are not destroyed 
together, but at different times, and as many are burnt 
as correspond with the new notes issued. 

The Bank of England at one time tried the experiment 
<of re-issuing their notes, but were obliged to return to 
the former practice ; the innovation interfered with the 
simplicity of the registration system. The expense and 
trouble of fabricating notes was found to be inconsider- 
able when compared with the delay and risk which at- 
tended the counting and recording notes not bearing 
consecutive numbers. The system now in force must 
therefore be considered as identical with the business 
habits of the community, and any change which would 
impair its efficiency or clog the wheels bv which money 
transactions are carried on with the rapidity, regularity 
and security, observable in a London bank, would be 
regarded as a serious evil. 

4. All promissory notes of the bank, payable on 
-demand, must be made payable (i.e. compulsorily 
changeable for cash) at the place where issued ; it is not 
lawful for the bank, or for any person on its behalf, to 
issue, at any place out of London, any such notes, not 
-made payable at the place where they are issued. 
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LAWS, CUSTOMS, AJTD PBACTICES OP BANKS IK OENIBAI* 

1. Of the nature of the business of Banking . 

2. Bankers how far bound to obey the orders of their 
customers. Consequences of neglecting to do so. 

3. Effect of doctrine that the Banker is a borrower and 
the customer a lender. Statute of Limitations. 

4. A Banker must know his customer's hand-writing. 

5. On the duties of a Banker in reference to bills for 
acceptance, and the law respecting non-accepted bills. 

6. On the liability of a Banker receiving money lodged 
with him for an illegal purpose. 

7. On the liability of a Banker paying cheques for a 
customer after his Bankruptcy. 

8. " Money at call:* 

9. "Short bills; 99 Banker improperly disposing of 
them. 

10. Lien of Bankers. 

11. On Guarantees given to Bankers and by Bankers. 

12. Of Bankers 9 books, on the legal importance of t heir- 
being correctly kept* 

13. Of Bankers 9 pass books. 

14. Difference between money of a customer in the hands 
of his Banker, and money in his own hands. 

15. Difference between Banks of deposit which do not 
issue notes, and Banks of issue. 

16. Unnecessary to legislate for non-issuing private 
Banks. 

1. The business of a banker, though largely regulated 
by statute and by the common law of the land, is yet in 
part governed by the law merchant, or custom of 
merchants, early adopted into the general body of 
English law. The business principally consists in borrow- 
ing money or receiving money at interest, as well as 
lendingupon securities; bankers thereby form a connecting 
link in the chain between the operative and inoperative 
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classes, they become the debtors of the capitalists and the 
-creditors of the producers or distributors of revenue, and 
thus afford a ready medium of adjustment between the 
interests of these two great divisions of society. 

It is therefore the chief object of a banker's study, 
and his constant desire, to search out and make choice o£ 
the most secure as well as the most profitable subject 
for the employment of the capital placed under his 
charge, and for the safety of which he is responsible. 

The business of banking as distinguished from mer- 
4Hmtile business is, that the one is a dealer in money and 
credit, and the other in produce ; each may be carried on 
purely as a commission business. The merchant sells 
goods on commission, the banker may be said to sell 
credit ; he, however, charges no commission, but is satis- 
fied on receiving a certain per-centage for the use of his 
money, and his customer readily pays the charge, which 
is sometimes called interest, and at other times discount; 
~the latter term with bankers has another signification, 
for it is also applied to parties who cannot obtain accom- 
modation on the ordinary terms, and whose credit is 
consequently said to be at a discount. 

A banker, in his character as a dealer in money, is 
purely an agent, for he undertakes to dispose of the 
moneys lodged in his hands by his customers in any way 
and in any sum, that they his customers may in their 
•discretion think fit to order, not exceeding the amount 
standing to their credit; as an agent, therefore, the 
banker should be paid. 

2. Bankers are bound to obey the orders of their 
customers within the usual course of business. If they 
disobey them they are responsible not only for damages 
for the delay itself, which would be mere interest, but to 
damages for the result directly consequent upon the 
delay. 

And though such orders be not within the ordinary 
course of business, yet when the banker has undertaken 
to obey them, he is bound to do so, or he will be liable 
to pay compensation in damages as above mentioned. 
For instance, a banker in the country instructs his London 
banker to pay to a life assurance company, on a given 
day, a certain sum as the annual premium on a policy of 
assurance on the life of A. B. Should the banker neglect 
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to pay the same, after consenting to do so, he might be 
liable, in the event of the death of A. B., to pay the 1 
amount of the sum assured. 

If a banker refuse to comply with the order of his 
customer in the ordinary course of business he is liable 
for such a refusal ; but he is quite justified in refusing 
to comply with any order which is neither within the 
general business of banking, nor within the duties per- 
formed by bankers in the particular district, nor such as 
he is, by agreement, or practice, bound to perform for 
the customer in question. 

In either case, whether the banker is justified or not, 
the person for whom money is deposited or transmitted 
by the customer never has any claim upon the banker 
where the latter refuses to obey his customer's direction, 
unless the banker has given to the person in question 
something amounting to an assent to hold the money 
for him, in which case the banker is liable. 

But if the banker once undertakes with his customer, 
either expressly or by course of dealing, to remit money, 
he is bound to do, though it be out of the ordinary 
course of dealing, and he is to get nothing by the trans- 
action. This rule, indeed, is not peculiar to bankers, 
but applies to all persons who undertake gratuitously 
the care or disposition of property. 

When a banker receives instructions to invest money 
deposited in his hands by a customer in any specific 
manner, and assents, or does not repudiate the order, he 
is in the situation of a trustee or agent with reference 
to that money. 

When a customer pays to his banker a sum of money, 
and, at the time of doing bo, gives written instructions 
that the money is for the express purpose of providing 
for particular bills, and the banker, instead of following 
his instructions, places the amount to the credit of his 
general account, which at the time is overdrawn, and the 
bills are consequently dishonoured; should the bank- 
ruptcy of the customer follow, his assignees can recover 
the whole of the sum from the bankers, who would also 
be liable to an action for the consequences of the non- 
performance of the instructions of the customer, on 
which, by receiving the money, they tacitly consented to 
act* 
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1 By the 7 and 8 Geo. IV, cap. 29, bankers may, under 
certain circumstances, render themselves liable to trans- 
portation by misapplying securities intrusted to them. 

The following is the clause for the punishment of 
agents intrusted with property : 

" That if any money or security for the payment of 
money shall be intrusted to any banker, merchant, 
broker, attorney, or other agent, with any direction in 
writing, to apply such money or any part thereof, or the 
proceeds, or any part of the proceeds, of such security, 
for any purpose specified in such direction, and he shall, 
in violation of good faith, and contrary to the purpose 
so specified, in any wise convert to his own use or bene- 
fit, such money, <fcc, and being convicted thereof, shall be 
liable at the discretion of the court to be transported 
beyond the seas for any term not exceeding fourteen 
years nor less than seven." 

The above Act has been further strengthened by the 
following enactment: 

"If any banker intrusted with the property of any other 
person for safe custody, shall, with intent to defraud, 
Sab, negotiate, tranrferf pledg? or in any other ,nann£ 
convert or appropriate property so intrusted to his care, 
to or for his own use, or any part thereof, will be guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

"If any director, member, or public officer of any 
public company snail fraudulently take or apply to hia 
own use any of the money or property of such company,, 
will be guilty of misdemeanor. 

" If any director, manager, or public officer of any 
public company, shall, as such, fraudulently appropriate 
property, or keep fraudulent accounts, wilfully destroy 
books, or publish fraudulent statements of accounts,, 
knowing them to be false in any material particular, with 
intent to deceive or defraud, will be guilty of a misde- 
meanor." 

3. Faying money into a bank is in law a borrowing: 
on the part of the bank, and a lending on the part of the 
customer, to whom therefore there immediately becomes- 
a debt due, for which an action at law will lie. (The- 
banker's position is not that of a trustee, otherwise the- 
remedy would be by bill in Chancery). 

The Statute of Limitations runs against such debts aa~ 
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against any other simple contract debt, and conse- 
quently, if there were no other receipts and payments 
between the banker and his customer for six years, the 
banker might then plead, in answer to an action for the 
money, that the contract (sc. of lending and borrow- 
ing) did not take place within six years, and that would 
be a good defence. As to the wisdom of such a defence 
no comment is necessary. 

If the relation between customer and banker con* 
stituted the latter a trustee, the Statute of Limitation* 
would not bar the remedy, for that statute does not run 
against a breach of trust. 

If a banker stood in the relation of trustee for his cus- 
tomer, another legal consequence of such a relationship 
would be that the banker would be bound by every 
cheque drawn by the customer as a notice of an assign- 
ment of so much of the fund in his (the banker's) hands, 
and would be under an obligation to the payee or bearer 
of the cheque to pay the money, and the latter could 
maintain a suit in equity against the banker. But the 
doctrine that money in the banker's hands is a loan by 
the customer, and that the banker is not Ms trustee but 
Ms creditor, causes the banker to be under an obligation 
only to his customer, who may maintain an action at law 
against him for non-payment of his cheque; but the 
person in whose favour the cheque is drawn has no such 
remedy against the banker. 

Thus the doctrine that the relation between banker 
and customer is simply that of debtor and creditor, 
though apparently simple, is yet one upon which depends 
the principal part of the law of banking, and is one 
which* it has taken many decisions to establish. 

4. A banker is bound to know his. customer's hand- 
writing, and must bear the loss if he pay a cheque, bill, 
or note which turns out a forgery. 

When I say " bear the loss," I mean he must bear 
the loss as far as his customer is concerned, but he may 
recover back the money from the person presenting the 
forged order for payment. 

Where, however, that person is not the original payee, 
but a subsequent indorsee of the instrument, he must be 
informed of the forgery the same day on which payment 
is refused, in order that he may give notice of dishonour 

2 
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to the prior parties. If the banker does not apprise the 
person to whom he pays the order of the forgery till it is 
4»0o late for him to give notice of dishonour, the banker 
4*nnot even recover back the money from that person. 

* 6. When a banker receives a bill from a customer with 
instructions to get it accepted, and acceptance is refused, 
and the banker omits to give notice of non-acceptance, 
the depositor has a right of action against him, and may 
recover damages in proportion to the injury he may 
nave sustained, even to the full amount of the bill. 

The non-acceptance of a bill of exchange on presenta- 
tion is the dishonour of the bill ; and when due notice of. 
4Buch refusal to accept is given to the parties interested in 
^the bill, and, in case of its being a foreign bill, a protest 
ibr non-acceptance is forwarded, it is not obligatory on a 
banker to present it again, even for payment, when it 
purports to be due. 

It has been decided in cases of this kind, that if a 
trill which is given in payment turns out to be un- 
productive in consequence of non-acceptance, it is not 
?that which it purported to be, or that which the party 
deceiving it in discharge of a debt expected, and, there- 
fore, he may consider it as a nullity, and act as if no such 
lull had been given. 

& Though a banker is always obliged when he has 
funds to honour his customer's cheques, yet where 
money has been, with his knowledge, placed in his hands 
;for an unlawful purpose (as for the purchase oF an office 
binder Government, or paying bribes at parliamentary 
-elections), he is not only not bound to pay over the 
-anoney but is liable to be indicted, along with his 
-customer and the other parties to the transaction. In 
.fact, his position as a banker makes no difference. 

7. When a banker's customer becomes bankrupt, all 
Iris money in the bank passes to his assignees, and 
becomes a debt due to them from the banker, who must 

< pay it over on demand. The bankers, after notice of 
"the bankruptcy, must of course discontinue to honour 
r4he customer's cheques, otherwise the whole loss falls 
t'upoa themselves ; for the assignees would be entitled to 
recover every sum so paid. 

8. Some bankers are in the habit of receiving sums of 
anoney by way of deposit repayable on demand, for which 
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they pay a small rate of interest. On receiving the sum 
they give a receipt, on presentment of which, with the 
lender's name indorsed, they return the money with 
interest. 

It has of late years been the practice of bankers, both 
public and private, who have a redundancy of capital, to 
employ large sums at call, that is, lending it to bill- i 
brokers wit! the option of having it back at any moment;^ 
the latter employ it in discounts. 

But the lending money to bill-brokers upon the security , 
of bills deposited with the bank, is not discounting— for 
discounting bills and lending money on bills are two 
Tery distinct operations. 

When bills are discounted, they are the property of 
the bank, but when brokers borrow money on the deposit 
of bills, the bankers lending the money are not justified 
in considering such bills in any other light than a pledge, 
to be returned intact when the money borrowed on them 
is repaid. 

Bankers generally regard money left with brokers, on 
call, as one of the most immediately available assets 
which they have to meet their liabilities ; but it does 
sometimes happen, in times of panic, that money on 
call with brokers does not come when it is asked for, in 
consequence of the brokers being themselves in difficul- 
ties. Money on deposit at bankers may be said to be 
money at call, for they do not require any notice of with- 
drawal, there being a constant circulation of person* 
every day, some paying in money and some withdrawing 
it; but there is this difference between money at call 
with a joint-stock bank, and money at call with bill- 
brokers; in the former case no interest is allowed on 
deposits unless they remain with the bank at least 
one month; in the latter, a small per-centage is 
allowed. 

The rate of interest allowed on money at call is usually 
a shade lower than money deposited for a certain term, 
let that term be ever so short. 

9. Where undue bills are placed by the customer into 
the hands of his banker, and the latter does not give 
credit for them as cash, but merely notes down the re- 
ceipt of the bill, with its amount and the time when due 
an a previous column of the same page, he is said to enter 
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the bills sKort, and the bills are called short WXs. These* 
bills, if not drawn payable to bearer, are usually in- 
dorsed. 

The legal effect of taking bills in this way is, that the 
property in them, instead of passing to the banker, re- 
mains in the customer. The hitter, for example, would 
be entitled, if the bills remained in the banker's hands, 
to have the bills themselves returned on the bankruptcy 
of the banker, and they would form no part of the estate 
of the latter. 

I say, 'if they remained in the banker's hands,' because 
the banker could, if they were indorsed, effectually pass- * 
them away to a third party, though in doing so the 
banker would be committing a wrong against his cus- 
tomer. [If the bills were not already indorsed wheir 
Sut into the banker's hands, this of course could not be 
one ; but then there would be no use, in that case, in 
placing them in the hands of the banker, for he could 
not receive payment for them if they required indorse- 
ment.] 

If the bills were put into the banker's hands already 
indorsed, and, instead of being treated as short bilh, 
were at once placed to the credit of the customer, the 
property in the bills would of course pass to the banker, 
who would be the holder of them, and would not only 
have a right of Hen on them, but a right to recover 
on them against the acceptor or any of the other parties, 
including, of course, the customer who indorsed them te 
him. 

To state this in other words. If bills requiring in- 
dorsement were placed in the hands of the banker un- 
indorsed, they would of course be merely deposited, and 
the banker would have a mere lien upon them against 
his customer; but if the bills were indorsed, or were 
without indorsement, payable to bearer, it would be a 
question whether they were discounted by the banker, 
and so became his property, or were merely taken \>t 
him to receive payment for his customer. And tins' 
question would depend, not only on the way the banker 
entered the matter in his books (in which, of course, he 
can write what he pleases), but on what passed between 
him and his customer, and on the usual course of dealing 
between the parties. 
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Only it must be remembered that in either case, if 
the bin is indorsed, or is, without indorsement, payable 
•to bearer, the banker can make a valid transfer of it to 
•another holder, which will be good even on the bank- 
jruptcy of the banker, though the doing so may give the 
-customer a right of action against him for breach of 
•duty. 

The above rule that short bills continue, as between 
customer and banker, to belong to the customer, is 
-simply the result of the rule that all bills or money 
placed in the hands of another for a specific purpose, re- 
-main vested in the depositor. Here the bills were 
•placed in the banker's hands for the specific purpose of 
being presented for payment and placed to the cus- 
tomer's credit account when due. The fact that the 
banker would have the power of wrongfully transferring 
the bills, if by indorsement or otherwise they were pay- 
able to bearer, is not a real but only an apparent excep- 
tion. 

The rule would be the same if money in a bag, or 
plate, were deposited with the banker to be taken care 
of, or to be applied in a particular manner. Another 
illustration of a depositing, as distinguished from a 
paying in to the bank (which, as before observed, consti- 
tutes the customer a lender to the bank, see sect. 3), is to 
be found in the case of a customer leaving money with 
the manager of a bank after banking hours. In the case 
which I have in my mind, the bank was on the eve of 
"bankruptcy, and the money was placed in a place by 
itself, apart from the funds of the. bank. The money 
-was held not to pass to the banker's assignees, but to 
remain the customer's property. 

10. Bankers have, by the law merchant (incorporated 
^as above-mentioned in the law of the land), what is 
-called a general lien on securities, such as bills, notes, 
.&c, put into their hands by their customers to be dealt 
with in the ordinary way of banking, and not merely for 
safe custody. A right of general lien, as distinguishable 
from a right of particular lien, is a right to hold and, 
when the case admits of it, to realise, such securities as 
-come into his hands from his customer, or on his cus- 
tomer's account, to obtain payment of a general balance 
<Lue to him from such customer, either at the time when 
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the security was deposited, or at any time while it law* 
fully remams in the banker's hands. 

When you send your coat to your tailor to be mended, 
he has a particular lien on the coat for the mending only, 
and not for the price of the trousers which he has just 
sent home. If he had by law, or by your agreement, * 
right to keep the coat till you paid the whole of his 
but, he would have a general lien, which is what the 
banker has. 

So also by agreement, express or implied, a banker 
may acquire a hen upon any sort of instruments other 
than those which would come into his hands in the ordi- 
nary course of business as a banker, certificates of shares, 
for instance, or title-deeds of lands. The deposit of these 
latter with a banker «r any other person, as security for 
money, whether advanced at the time or antecedently 
due, or as security for a shifting balance, constitutes the 
person with whom they are deposited what is called an 

Suitable mortagee of the property to which they relate* 
tat is to say, ne not only has the right to keep the 
deeds until he is paid, but he may obtain a decree firom 
the Court of Chancery for a sale of the property, or so 
much of it as m*y be sufficient to repay toe debt and 
interest. A verbal agreement is enough, but it is usual 
to have a written memorandum. When title-deeds are 
so taken, there need be no fear (always supposing that they 
really disclose a title to the land, ana that they are 
original deeds) of a formal mortgage or sale of the pro- 
perly being made to another person, for that person 
would be put upon his inquiry by the absence of the 
title-deeds. For this reason it is usually enough to take 
the last title-deed. In order to give alien, the deeds depo- 
sited must be deeds belonging to the depositor in his own 
right, and not as trustee; and if he holds them partly in his 
own right and partly as trustee, then his own interest 
only will be affected. And an agreement to deposit will 
be as effectual as an actual deposit, as long as the deeds 
or security still remain in the hands of the intended de- 
positor, and he has contracted for no mortgage or other 
conveyance to another party. But though a banker is 
entitled by the law of merchants to a general lien, as 
stated above, yet he will not, in the absence of a specific 
arrangement, have a lien on Exchequer bills placed in 
his hands by his customer, for it will be presumed that 
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such bills are placed in his hands to perform the ordinary 
duty of a banker, namely, to receive the interest on them> 
and from time to time to exchange them for fresh bills. 
And so if a specific sum be handed to the banker in& 
money or notes expressly for transmission to a particular- 
place, or to purchase bills or letters of credit on some? 
one at the place, then such sum will be free of lien*, 
unless the banker warns the customer that it will be? 
subject to lien. 

To state this matter shortly. The general rule is, thatf 
the law gives the right to lien for a general balance due to 
the banker. To this rule the case of documents, which*.' 
either from their own nature will be presumed to be left 
for a specific purpose, or by agreement actually were so^ 
forms an apparent but not a real exception, for it- 
depends on a different principle. Besides this, any sorb* 
of document, whether or not it naturally pertains to ther 
business of banking, may, by agreement, become the~ 
subject of such lien. And, lastly, the mode of dealing: 
between the parties may, like a specific agreement, vary> 
the general law in the particular case. 

Where a partner in a firm, which is indebted to abank r 
has a private balance or deposit, the bank has no lien ony 
such balance or deposit to secure the debt due by the* 
firm. 

A banker may not only keep instruments on which* 
he has a lien, but where they are negotiable may recover: 
on them so much as will cover the balance due to him* 
from his customer. 

11. Bankers are sometimes required to find security- 
on the firm, or some member of it, being appointed to- 
the office of treasurer to a public body ; and they are ittj 
the habit of requiring security for the fidelity of the* 
clerks whom they employ. 

Such securities are called guaranties. 

Guaranties must, by statute of the twenty-ninth year of" 
Xing Charles II, be in writing, and signed by the persons 
to be charged therewith, or some one authorised by him- 
That is, if an action is brought, the defendant or his agent- 
must be shown to have signed the writing. 

Guaranties, like other contracts, are of two kinds, one*- 
by deed, *. e. by writing under seal, the other by writing: 
not under seal ; the latter are most common, and to these*- 
the name of guaranties is almost exclusively given. 
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' The usual consideration for giving a guarantie is the 
employment by the person to whom it is given of the 
person whose fidelity is secured. But where the gua- 
rantie is by deed, as, for instance, a bond, no considera- 
tion need exist; and where the guarantie is not by 
deed, although a consideration must exist, yet by virtue 
of a recent Act of Parliament it need not be expressed 
in the writing. Until that act was passed an immense 
number of guaranties were bad because no considera- 
tion was stated on the face of them. 

With regard to all guaranties securing the fidelity of 
clerks it must be observed that any change in the course 
of dealing between the master and the clerk which 
materially alters the risk contemplated by the person 
giving the guarantie will discharge him. As, for 
instance, if the clerk were required to perform totally 
different duties and were subjected to largely increased 
temptations to those which were contemplated at the 
time the guarantie was given, the guarantor would be 
discharged unless the alteration was made with his 
knowledge. ' 

For instance, where a clerk originally paid by salary 
was afterwards paid by a commission, in fact amounting 
to more than his salary, the person who had guaranteed 
his fidelity was discharged, though the mere increase or 
diminution of salary would not have made any differ- 
ence. 

The same was held to be the result where a clerk in 
consideration of an increase in his salary undertook with 
his employers to be answerable for a fourth of their 
losses upon discounts. 

But although notice of any change of dealing between 
employer and employed must be given to the guarantor, 
yet it is not necessary in order to keep up the liability 
of the Jatter that nonce of every defalcation should be 
given to him. An action may be brought at any time 
within six years after one or more defalcations. After 
six years have elapsed (I am now speaking of guaranties 
not by deed, for twenty years is the time as regards 
the others) the remedy will be barred by the Statute 
of Limitations. 

If the guarantor requires such a notice with power to 
discontinue his guarantie, he should expressly stipulate 
for it on the face of the document. What perhaps might do 
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•as well would be to limit expressly the amount and time 
for which he is to be liable. 

The following form of a simple guarantie may bo 
given as an example. The consideration is stated at the 
commencement. 

London, 1st January, 1859. 

Sib, — If you will employ Mr. S. as a clerk in your 
bank, I will indemnify you against any defalcations in his 
accounts. I am, &c, 

To A. B., Esq., Banker. C. D. 

If the writer had wished to limit the amount or time 
for which he would be responsible, he might have added 
M for the space of a year and to the extent of £1000." 

This guarantie should be stamped as an agreement. 

A guarantie for the fidelity or solvency of a partner is 
iaot a guarantie for the fidelity or solvency of the firm to 
which he belongs; if, for example, a partner in a banking 
house is appointed treasurer or a public body and such 
body pays its funds into the bank, and in fact treats the 
whole firm as their treasurers, the person giving the 
guarantie will not be liable for the defalcations of the 
bankers on their bankruptcy. 

Persons who have given a guarantie to or for a firm of 
more than two partners, or to or for a person trading 
under the name of a firm, are not liable under the 
guarantie in respect of any act of commission or omission 
which took place after a change in the firm to or for 
whom the guarantie was given, unless a continued liability 
appeared, expressly or by necessary implication, to have 
been contemplated. The guarantie is not rendered in- 
valid by the change in the firm, for it continues to apply to 
all acts or defaults which took place before that change. 

Guaranties given by a firm of course bind the members 
of the firm, notwithstanding that they take a new partner 
or dissolve altogether. 

12. A banker is bound io honour his customer's 
cheque if there are sufficient funds in hand, and therefore 
to keep his books correctly is as important to the banker 
as to his customer. If a customer's cheque were pre- 
sented during banking hours, there being sufficient 
assets in hand, and dishonoured, the customer would be 
entitled to substantial damages from the banker. The 
banker's books would in this case be evidence for the 

2 § 
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customer ; so indeed they would in other cases, but not 
for the banker, who may write in them what he pleases. 
A mistake in the account, or the fact of the last pay- 
ment made by the customer being entered to a wrong 
account, would be no answer to the action. 

13. Bankers are in the habit of furnishing to each 
customer a book called a pass-book, on the first page of 
which the bankers are described as the debtors, and the 
customer as the creditor. The customer does not make 
entries in the book, but it is written up by the banker from 
time to time from his ledger, of which it is considered to 
be a transcript. On the left-hand side are written sums 
received by the banker on account of his customer, and 
on the right-hand side are all sums paid to him or his 
order. The sums of the entries on each page are carried 
forward to the next corresponding page until the time 
arrives for balancing the book. 

Credit given in the pass-book binds the banker, for 
the customer is thereby led to suppose that he may draw. 
It is said that the bankers may show that the entries 
were made by mistake, but they would probably in any 
case be liable to an action for dishonouring a cheque 
drawn on the faith of the representation made in the 
pass-book. I am supposing the pass-book to be kept in 
proper form, with entries on both sides, <fcc. 

The correctness in book-keeping by bankers is further 
necessary, inasmuch as most bankers adopt the unsafe 
practice of returning to their customers the cheques 
drawn on and paid by them, so that in point of fact a 
banker, having parted with the only tangible document 
which was both his authority for paying and voucher for 
having done so, has no other evidence of the payments 
made by him for a customer, than the entries in hisbooks. 

14. It has sometimes been contended that the notes 
and moneys paid into banks by private parties, con- 
tinue to be their property, and are really as much a por- 
tion of their money as that which they have in their till 
or their pockets, the place where it is kept only being 
different. 

But though specious, this opinion is entirely falla- 
cious; the money has been deposited in a bank for 
banking purposes ; the depositor has had credit with the 
bank for the amount paid in, and which he is entitled to 
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withdraw at any time, in one or several sums, but every- 
body knows that the right to a thing is not the thing! 
itself (see sect. 3, as to the advantage of treating the* 
customers' funds as a mere debt due from the banker). 

15. There is a wide difference between private banks*' 
of deposit, which do not issue notes, and banks of issue; 
It is undoubtedly the duty of Government to see that 
parties to whom it has delegated the important privilege- 
to issue bank notes, or what is the same thing, paper- 
money, have some solid basis to rest upon, but it is no* 
part of its duty to inquire .into the nature of the secu- 
rity that a non-issuing bank may give to its customers 
who may transact business with it ; such business does 
not require any legislative measures to regulate it, for 
the act of depositing money in a bank is a voluntary one 
on the part of the depositor, and is an act of faith or 
confidence in the honour and integrity of the parties with 
whom he leaves his money. Whereas it may, and often 
does happen, that when a country bank note is tendered 
in payment, no other description of money being readily 
obtainable, the party is compelled to receive it or to go 
without. 

16. Legislating for banks, in order to protect the cus- 
tomers being depositors in banks, is entirely out or 
place, for it is beyond doubt that much of the success of " 
the private banks of London has arisen from the circum- 
stance that the Government has seldom or ever inter- 
fered with their business; a fact which ought to be 
strongly impressed on the minds of those who fancy that, 
legislation can be applied with profit to the arrangement 
of transactions of every-day life between individuals. 

It is inconsistent to couple Acts of Parliament regu- 
lating the paper currency of Great Britain with other ' 
Acts relating to simple banking, which are not only dis- - * 
tinct in their general principles, but which have really/ > 
no sort of connexion ; and by allowing the two subject* 
to be treated on in the same Acts of Parliament, a con- 
stant confusion is kept up in the public mind, and at 
common feeling is perpetuated, that the sound manage-- 
ment of the one depends on the good faith preserved in,t 
the management of the other — a confusion which lead*, 
to erroneous impressions, and is calculated to do harm... 



CHAPTER V. 

THE SAMS SUBJECT CONTINUED. CHEQUES. THI 

CLEABIKG HOUSE. 

1. Legal attributes of Cheques on Bankers* 

2. How Cheques ought to be drawn; Address, Date, 
Amount, and Signature ; forged Cheque. 

3. They must be presented within a reasonable time, and 
why. 

4. Obligation of banker to customer to honour his 
Cheque. 

5. The penny Stamp* 

6. How far a Cheque is payment ; proof of payment 
thereby ; tender of Cheque. 

7. Drawer's death before presentment. 

8. Partnership account; account in the names of several 
persons not partners. 

9. Crossing Cheques, why and how to be done. 

10. Dishonouring and cancelling Cheques and Bills. 

1 1 • Bills and Notes accepted or made payable at a Bank. 

12. Custom of marking Cheques which are too late for 
Clearing. 

13. On the nature of the business of the Clearing House. 

14. Of the Country Clearing. 

15. Its regulations. 

16. Opinions of Counsel as to the legal effect of passing 
Cheques drawn on Country Bankers through the London 
Clearing House. 

1. As nearly the whole of the money paid into a bank 
is withdrawn through the medium of cheques, we feel 
that this little work would be incomplete unless we took 
notice of some of the legal points connected with them. 

A cheque on a banker is simply an order on the 
banker to pay money to the bearer on demand, or to a 
person named or his "order," which, when indorsed, 
becomes payable to bearer on demand. A cheque is 
therefore an inland bill of exchange payable to bearer 
on demand, and for this reason requires no acceptance. 

2. The person signing the cheque is called the drawer. 
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No precise form of words is essential to constitute a 
cheque, but it must be — 

(1.) An unconditional written order ; 

(2.) For the payment of a definite sum, not less than 
twenty shillings ; 

(3.) Addressed to the bankers by their usual names or 
firm; 

(4.) Payable to bearer or order on demand ; 

(5.) Signed by the drawer. 

As to the day of the date of the cheque. 

It must not bear date on a day after that on which it 
is issued. The drawer of such a cheque, and the banker 
who knowingly pays it are liable to a penalty of £100, 
and any person knowingly taking it is liable to a penalty 
of £20. The bankers cannot be allowed it in account, 
either against the drawer on the person for whom it was 
drawn. 

As to the amount stated in the cheque. 

The amount should be stated distinctly twice, once in 
words, in the body of the cheque, and again in figures at 
the left hand bottom corner. If there is a difference 
between the words and figures the bankers must pay the 
sum mentioned in the words. 

If the words, or figures, or signature of the cheque, is 
fraudulently counterfeited it is a forgery, and not being 
the customer's cheque the banker is not only not bound 
to pay it, but cannot take credit for it where he has 
done so, for it is his business only to honour the 
customer's cheque. 

Where a forged addition has been made to the sum 
for which a cheque was really made payable, a banker 
paying the whole cannot charge his customer for more 
than the original sum, unless the customer himself gave 
occasion to the forgery, as by drawing a cheque for £50 
and leaving room for the words three hundred to be 
placed before the fifty. In the latter case the banker 
having paid the cheque hond fide, was held entitled to 
take credit for the payment. 

But where a banker, bond fide and without negligence, 
«eashes a cheque bearing a forged indorsement, he may 
take credit for it. 

A cheque must bear the drawer's name in his hand- 
writing or that of some other person known to the 
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banker as being authorised to sign for the customer. 
The usual way is to write it at the foot of the cheque, 
but if it appears in another part of the cheque, so as to 
show who it is that orders the payment, that will be 
sufficient. A cheque, for instance, might run as follows : 
" Mr. Effingham "Wilson presents his compliments 
to Messrs. Frescott and requests them to pay M. 
Mazzini or order one hundred pounds.' * 

"London, 1st January, 1859.' * 

The banker would be bound to honour this cheque if 
he had funds. If he had wished to confine his customers 
to a particular form or to a particular kind of paper, he 
should have told them so. One efficient way of doing this 
would be to state upon the cover of the cheque-book 

fiven to each customer that the banker would not feel 
ound to honour cheques drawn otherwise than by 
filling up the blank forms therein contained. 

3. As to the precise time a cheque should be presented 
for payment, after it has been paid away, there is some 
degree of uncertainty. It may, however, be collected 
from the numerous cases that have been decided, that a 
cheque on a banker or a cash note payable on demand, 
if given in the place where it is made payable, ought to 
be presented the same day it is received, or at least early 
the following morning, unless prevented by distance or 
some inevitable cause or accident. 

In point of law there is no other settled rule than that 
the presentment must be made within a reasonable time, 
which, as observed by an eminent judge, " must be 
accommodated to other business and affairs of life ; the 
party receiving a cheque is not bound to neglect every 
other transaction in order to present a cheque the same 
day he receives it " (see sect. 16). 

4. A banker is obliged to pay cheques drawn on him by 
his customer, if he has money of the customer's sufficient 
to meet the cheque. But he would probably not be 
liable for refusing to pay a cheque if his customer's 
money had only been paid in a few minutes before the 
cheque was presented. 

The banker must pay the cheque in the same notes or 
coin as would be legally used in tendering a debt, namely, 
Bank of England notes, gold, and silver. If he offers 
payment in any other way the holder of the cheque may 
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treat it as dishonoured, and may bring an action against 
the banker for the amount of the cheque, the costs, and 
the trouble. 

The liability the banker incurs in improperly dis- 
honouring a cheque is a liability to his customer and not 
to the holder of the cheque, between whom and the banker 
there is no contract or privity. The holder's remedy upon 
dishonour is against the drawer and the indorsers, if any ^ 
the drawer being in his turn at liberty to recover full 
compensation from the banker. 

5. By an Act passed the 24th of May, 1858, drafts or 
orders on a banker payable to bearer on demand were 
in general made chargeable with a penny stamp, adhesive 
or impressed. 

This Act is now repealed, but its provisions are re- 
peated by "The Stamp Act, 1870," which, indeed, is- 
more comprehensive. tinder the term "Bill of Exchange 
payable on demand," is included every draft, order, 
cheque and letter of credit, and any writing entitliug* 
any person, whether named therein or not, to payment 
by any other person of any sum of money, or entitling 
any person to draw on another for any sum of money. 

It will be observed that these words include all cheques,, 
whether drawn in favour of bearer simply, or of A. B., 
or of A. B. or bearer, or of A. B. or order, or of " Self,'* 
or of a person designated by a number. 

The stamp is one penny, and may be either impressed 
or adhesive, and, if adhesive, must be cancelled by the 
drawer writing across it the name or initials of himself 
or of his firm, together with the date of his so writing j 
otherwise, when the document is tendered in evidence, 
it will have to be proved that the stamp was affixed 
at the proper time, and, in default of this, the document 
will be treated as unstamped. 

This law applies to the whole of the United Kingdom. 

6. A cheque, unless dishonoured, is payment ; i.e., a 
man having taken a cheque for his debt, cannot sue for 
the debt till he has presented the cheque and payment 
has been refused. 

To prove that a debt has been paid by means of a 
cheque, the banker must be called to prove that he paid 
it, and it must be shown to have passed through the 
hands of the creditor. For this reason, when a debt is 
paid by cheque, the person to whom it is paid should be 
requested to write his name on the back. 
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A person who has tendered a cheque in payment of a 
^Sebt is in the same position as if he had tendered money, 
unless the tender was objected to on the ground of its 
being a cheque. 

7. A banker must not pay a cheque after the drawer's 
-death; unless the banker be ignorant of the death, in 

which case he is justified in paying. 

8. Every partner may draw cheques in the name of the 
'firm; and, until the firm is dissolved, the banker is 
"bound to pay such cheques, unless he have notice of a 
contract between the partners restricting the right to 
-draw cheques. 

The holder, if "bond fide and for value, will have a right 
of action against the firm on the cheque, if dishonou ed, 
although wrongfully drawn by one partner. 

Where several persons having a joint account, but not 
constituting a firm, draw a cheque, they must all sign, 
unless one has authority to sign for the others, and if 
one has absconded, the Court of Chancery must be ap- 
plied to. The same if the executor or administrator of 
-one of them deceased refuses to sign. 

9. Cheques being payable to bearer or order on demand, 
it is very desirable when they are sent by post, and on 
other occasions, to take precautions against their falling 
into the hands of persons for whom they were not in- 
tended, who may present and obtain cash for them. 

This can in general be effectually done by writing 
across them the name of a banker, or, between two 
-transverse lines, the words "and Company," or "and 
Co." These words should be distinctly written across 
the face of the cheque. The cheque may be crossed in 
either of these ways by the drawer, or by any subsequent 
lawful holder who receives it uncrossed; and if, when 
the latter receives it, it is only crossed " and Company," 
or " and Co.," he may insert the name of any banker to 
or through whom he wishes the cheque to be paid. And 
this will have the same effect as if the crossing had been 
written by the drawer. 

The effect of crossing the cheque will be, that the 
banker on whom it is drawn will not be justified in pay- 
ins it except to another banker, and if he does so he not 
only cannot take credit for it, but is liable to an action 
ly his customer, if the wrong person gets the money* 
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If the cheque is crossed with the name of a particular 
banker, it can only be paid to or through that banker. 

Thus, the original bearer or holder of the cheque can- 
not obtain cash for it, except through his banker, or his 
friend's banker. 

If the crossing be so erased by some dishonest person 
that the cheque may, without negligence, pass for an un- 
crossed one, the banker is justified in cashing the cheque 
if he does not notice the crossing, and the loss must be 
borne by the customer. The question of the banker's 
negligence is, of course, for a jury. 

The word "banker" of course includes any banking 
eompany. 

The crossing of cheques is now to be deemed a 
material part of the instrument, and a dishonest erasure 
of such crossing is a felony. 

This law applies to the whole of the United Kingdom. 

10. When a cheque is dishonored, it is usual to return 
with " no effects" written on it. 

A cheque, like a bill, must be presented within a 
reasonable time, which generally includes the day after it 
is issued (see sects. 3 and 15). 

All that is meant by this is not that the drawer ia 
always discharged, by failure to present within the time 
mentioned, but that if he be prejudiced by the delay (as 
if the banker fail), he will then be discharged. In fact, 
by keeping the cheque too long, the holder runs the risk 
of the bank failing. 

The drawer is, in this sense, entitled to have the 
cheque presented within the time above mentioned, 
though the payee has given it to his banker for present- 
ment, or circulated it through several hands. 

When a cheque has been cancelled by mistake it is 
usual to write on it " cancelled by mistake," and this is 
considered to amount to a refusal to pay. 

When a bill of exchange is cancelled by mistake it 
operates under certain circumstances very injuriously, 
especially in the case of foreign bills. For example, a 
bill drawn from Paris on a house in London was pre- 
sented at a bankers in the city, and "cancelled by 
mistake." On the discovery of the mistake, which was 
almost immediately done, the words "cancelled by 
mistake" were written at the bottom of the bill, with the 
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initial* of the clerk who cancelled it, and in addition the 
^ords " no effects." 

The protest not only gave a copy of the bill, but also 
the woirds " cancelled by mistake, no effects," and a 
fac-simile of the manner in which it was cancelled. 

On the bill and protest arriving in Paris the house 
there refused to take it back, on the plea that the law of 
France is, that when a bill is cancelled — no matter under 
what circumstances — it ceases to possess any of the 
necessary attributes to enable a party to recover the 
amount from any drawer or indorser, but is treated as so 
much waste paper. 

11. Bills of Exchange and promissory notes being fre- 
quently expressed to be payable at a bank, the following 
information may be useful here. 

Where a bill is accepted thus : " Accepted, payable at 
Messrs. Courts', in London, John Brown," the bill need 
not be presented at the bank in order to charge the 
acceptor, any more than if all mention of the bank had 
been omitted. But, in order to charge the drawer and 
indorsers, it must be presented at the place named. 4 

t But if the words used had been "Accepted, payable 
at Messrs, Courts', in London, and there only, John 
Brown," the acceptance would be special, and the bill 
must be presented at the place named, even for the pur- 
pose of charging the acceptor. 

A promissory note which is, in the body of it, expressed 
to be payable at a particular bank, must be presented 
there, even for the purpose of charging the maker himself. 
The contract is only to pay at that particular place. 

But if the place of payment be merely mentioned in 
a memorandum on the bill, that is held to be only a 
direction, and not to qualify the contract. 

(For further information as to the rights and liabilities 
arising on these instruments, see Walter Smith on 
' Bills, Cheques, and Notes.') 

12. There is a custom among the City bankers that 
when cheques are paid in too late for the clearing of the 
day, to send a clerk round to the several bankers on 
whom they are drawn to be marked. This marking of a 
cheque is held to be as binding on the banker as his 
acceptance of a bill would be ; for it is an admission of 
assets rendering the banker liable to pay, and is the 
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same as if the banker had written on the cheque " "We 
will pay this to-morrow in the clearing." 

13. To explain the meaning of the above answer, let 
ub state what is meant by " the clearing." 

It has been a long-established custom for the City 
Bankers to rent a house near the tost Office in Lombard 
Street, which is called the "Clearing House;" to this 
house the bankers daily send all bills of exchange, 
which may be due on that day, as well as all cheques 
which have been paid in since the clearing of the pre* 
ceding day ; every banker who attends the house, and 
who is usually styled a " Clearing Banker," is provided 
with a desk, on which his name is affixed. 

The clerk who conducts the clearing business takes to 
the clearing-house the securities before referred to, after 
they have been charged against him, and deposits them 
with the several clearing clerks of the bankers on whom 
the cheques are drawn ; and in case of bills, with whom 
they are made payable. 

At a particular time of the day (which is exactly 
4 o'clock) the clearing-house doors are closed, so that 
after that hour there is no admittance, and consequently 
no more cheques or bills can be brought in. Asa means 
of ascertaining by whom the cheques have been de- 
posited by any particular banker, the name of the firm 
bo depositing them is previously written across each 
cheque. ^ ^ , 

This was the origin of crossing cheques, and the prae 
tice has ever since been adopted by the parties who 
issue them, as security against fraudulent misappropria^ 
tion. In the case of bills of exchange, they are receipted 
on the back with the name of the banker to whom they 
belong. 

The clerk in attendance enters the several bills and 
cheques deposited with him, and credits the respective 
accounts of the several bankers whose names are written 
across the cheques or indorsed, as receipted on the back 
of the bills. He then sends them to his banking house 
by a clerk in waiting, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether they are to be paid ; if none of them are returned 
to him, he concludes they are all correct. 

The same clerk having previously in like manner dis- 
posed of such bills and cheques on the other bankers as- 
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%is house held, and for which he debited the several 
bankers previous to depositing them in their separate 
-drawers, he balances each banker's account, and sub- 
mits the same to the general superintendent of the 
clearing-house (an official specially appointed by the 
~body of bankers) for examination and approval ; and this 
5s done by all 01 them. 

Of late years the manner of adjusting the balances 
has been altered. Hitherto it was the custom to pay 
"bank notes for sums above fifty pounds, and when 
under that amount, it was carried to the next day's 
-account. 

Now, however, all the clearing bankers have accounts 
opened with the Bank of England, and those bankers 
that are debtors to the clearing (that is, when the claims 
-on them exceed those they have on other bankers) fill up 
and sign an order on the bank, requesting that their 
-account may be debited for the amount so due by them, 
and credited to " the general clearing-house settlement 
account.' ' 

The order is signed by an authorised person, and 
countersigned by the superintendent of the clearing- 
-house, in like manner those who are creditors in the 
clearing give an order similarly signed, requesting the 
4>ank to credit their account with the amount due to them 
in. the clearing. 

This arrangement is not only a great improvement, 
but a vast accommodation to all parties. It economises 
bank notes to the amount of many millions in the course 
of the year ; is a check against any irregularity in that 
department; besides avoiding the risk attendant upon 
the carrying about large sums of money, particularly 
during the dark winter evenings. 

In order to show to what extent the use of bank 
notes has been economised, through the operations in the 
•clearing-house, it is only necessary to state that the 
.amount of cheques and bills settled at the clearing-house 
•during the year 1870 was £3,720,023,000, and all this 
-was effected without the use or employment of a single 
^bank-note or sovereign. 

It is gratifying to perceive that by the mutual co- 
operation of the three great banking interests all pre* 
Judices entertained by the private bankers have been 
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removed, and that the Bank of England has also relin- 
quished those stringent measures which they adopted onr 
tne first introduction of joint-stock banks. 

14. "Within the last few months the country bankers have* 
agreed among themselves to adopt the advantages of the 
London clearing, as far as relates to the cheques issued 
and payable in the country. The manner of effecting 
this is that each country banker daily sends to its London 
banker the cheques on other local banks received by 
them from their customers, instead of forwarding them, 
as heretofore, separately to the various banks on whom 
they were drawn. 

For example: bankers at Norwich receive twenty 
cheques drawn on twenty different country banks ; these 
cheques are now remitted to Barclay's, who send them 
to. the clearing-house, where they are deposited in the 
drawers of the various banks who transact the London, 
agency business of the parties to whom the cheques are 
addressed. 

Instead of Barclay's getting credit for them at once, 
as they would in the case of London cheques, they are 
forwarded by the London agent, by the same night's 
post, to the banker on whom they are drawn, and if 
found correct, the country bankers advise their London 
agent that they have credited their account with the 
same. The amount is accordingly allowed to Barclay's* 
in the next day's clearing, who, in their turn, inform 
Ghirney's, of Norwich, that they have credited them for 
the same. 

Should any cheque so sent not be correct, it is for- 
warded without delay to the bankers whose name appears, 
across the cheque. 

15. The following are the rules for the regulation of 
country clearing : 

(1) A clearing to be held in the middle of each 
day for the interchange, among the London bankers, of 
cheques on their correspondents in the country, placed 
in their hands for collection. 

(2) Each London banker to remit for collection to 
his country correspondent the cheques drawn upon them, 
saying — " Please say if we may debit you £ for 
cheques enclosed." 
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(3) Country bankers wishing to avail themselves of 
tiiis clearing, to remit their country cheques to their 
own London agent, to stamp across them their name and 
address, and that of their London agent. 

(4) Any country banker not intending to pay a 
•cheque sent to him for collection, to return it direct to 
the country bank, if any, whose name and address is 
stamped across it. 

(5) Bach country bank to write by return of post to 
its London agent in reply — " "We credit you £ for 
•cheques forwarded to us for collection in yours of 

•;" adding, in case of non-payment of any suck 
cheques — « having deducted £ for cheques 

returned to Messrs. f at 

and £ returned to Messrs, ." 

Many of the country bankers objected to this arrange- 
ment ; among others, on the following grounds : 

1. That it would place them in a less clear position 
as respects mutual liability while the cheques 
are in transitu, inasmuch as each cheque will 
have to pass through the hands of four different 
parties, and grave questions as to liability may 
arise in the event of the failure of any London 
agent. 

2. Increased publicity would be given to the names 
of the customers of each country bank, involving 
the possibility of attempts to remove country 
accounts to London. 

16. In order to prevent, as far as possible, the country 
tankers incurring any responsibility by adopting the 
clearing system, in the event of cheques being returned 
dishonoured, a case was laid before Sir Fitzroy Kelly, 
and Messrs. James Wilde and J. B. Braithwaite. 

As the opinion is an echo of the case, we give all its 
salient points, avoiding needless repetitions : 

"The rule is well settled that the holder of a cheque 
may present it at any time, during banking hours, the 
day after he has received it ; and we apprehend it to be 
clear that, where the holder and the bankers on whom 
the cheque is drawn reside in different places, a cheque 
pasted the day after it is received, to the bankers on whom 
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it is drawn, would be considered in point of law as pre- 
sented in due time, though not in fact actually delivered 
to such bankers on that day. Incases so circumstanced, 
the act of forwarding the cheque by the general pott 
is, as regards the question of time, equivalent to pre- 
sentation. 

"But as regards banks situated at such a distance 
from London as not to admit of the cheques transmitted 
by them to the proposed clearing-house being posted 
firqm London to the banks upon which they are drawn On 
the next day after such cheques are first received by 
the transmitting bank, we are of opinion they could not 
avail themselves of the proposed arrangement without 
the risk of being made liable to the losses which may 
arise from non-payment of such cheques on their 
presentation or transmission after the tune limited by 
law. 

" This difficulty may be got over by giving to each of 
their customers distinct notice of the course of business 
adopted for the presentation of country cheques through 
the medium of the proposed clearing-house. 

"This notice may probably be most conveniently 
given as mentioned in the case ; but we do not think 
it would be sufficient to state upon the cheques' 9 
"that they are presentable through the clearing-house, 
unless it were proved that the customers signing such 
cheques" (qy. paying in such cheques) " clearly under- 
stood the course of business adopted at the clearing- 
house. 

" We do not think the proposed establishment of the 
clearing-house can create a usage, binding on parties 
not cognizant of it, at variance with the existing law.' 9 

(Signed) " Fitzboy Kelly. 

" James "Wilde. 
*J. B. Bbaithwaite.* 
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1. The Banking system a cheque to improvident trading* 

2. What is prudent Banking. 

3. inference between discounting Bills and loaning? 
money by Bankers. 

. 4. Difference between Country Bank Notes and Bank 
of England Notes. 

5. Country notes 9 how to be cashed by Banker. Lost 
note or half-note. 

6. When a holder of Country Notes may have a set-off* 
tit case of the failure of the Bank. 

7. Difference in practice between London and Country 
Banks in paying away Notes. 

8. No new Bank of Issue can legally be established, 

9. When Banks of Issue lose the privilege of issuing 
Notes. 

10. A Bank of Issue may re-issue its Notes if not above 
£100. 

1 1. Bankers may compound for the stamp duty. 

12. Banks of Issue to furnish weekly accounts of their 
circulation, and how the truth of such accounts is to be 
tested. 

13. All Bankers issuing Notes must take out an Annual 
Licence. 

14. Every Banker in England and Wales must, on the. 
1st of every January, make a return of the names, ad- 
dresses, Sfc, of every member of the firm or company. 

15. Difference between English, Scotch, and Irish Banks, 
in respect to the issue of Notes. 

16. Country Bankers must not pay cheques drawn on 
them, except in legal currency. 

1. Country bankers possess, from their peculiar po- 
sition, very superior means of distinguishing the careful 
from the improvident trader ; indeed, it is considered aa 
a regular branch of their professional experience, that 
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they should appreciate the credit of the various traders 
within the district of their circulation, and this sort of 
practical sagacity they cultivate with great assiduity. 

While the transactions of country traders are thus, 
surveyed by the banks of their respective districts, those 
of the country bankers themselves are subject to the 
review of the London bankers, their correspondents; 
and these again are in some degree controlled by the 
Bank of England, which restricts, according to its dis- 
cretion, the credit with which the bankers are accom- 
modated. A series of checks thus maintained, though 
far from establishing a complete security against in- 
jurious speculations, presents a powerful obstacle to their 
success. 

2. The profits of a bank are principally derived from 
discounting bills of exchange, representing legitimate 
commercial operations, and it is to the banker's interest 
to confine his business, of dealing with the money of his 
customers, to such description of securities ; should he 
be tempted to advance money on mortgage, he will not 
only be travelling out of his lawful calling, but add con- 
siderably to his embarrassment in the event of any hostile 
combination or panic. Most of the disastrous failures 
of bankers may be traced to the neglect of this necessary 
precaution. 

Another cause of the ruin of banks is making large 
advances to single individuals or firms on unmarketable 
securities. A banker should never allow his funds to go 
beyond his reach ; that is, in other words, the securities 
he takes should be such as, in case of need, might readily 
be converted into cash. 

3. There is a distinction between the discounting of 
bills and loaning of money by bankers ; in the latter 
case, when a loan is advanced on the security of 
land, the title-deeds are deposited with the banker to 
protect him in case the loan is not repaid. Such an 
operation is usually for a short term, and is styled an 
" equitable mortgage ;" but it is in the nature of a dead 
loan, for the banker has no right to part with the deeds, 
because the money advanced must be repaid by the same 
party who borrowed it. 

In the former case the discounting of bills is simply 
that of buying debts, and the bills the banker buys be* 

8 
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comes his absolute property, which he can sell again, if 
•disposed to do so, or retain them till the money which 
they severally represent becomes payable. 

The operation of discounting by a banker is simply 
this — the customer sells to the banker a debt due to mm, 
represented by a bill of exchange, the bill being usually 
•drawn by him on and accepted by his debtor ; and when the 
•customer hands it over to his banker for saje, he puts his 
name at the back of the bill. The practice of indorsing 
is almost always adopted, though usually only necessary 
when the bill is in the hands of the drawer and is payable 
to him "or his order." By indorsement, whether neces- 
sary or not, the party indorsing and transferring the bill 
guarantees the payment of it when due, .in the event of 
its being dishonored by the acceptor. The customer hopes 
never to hear of the bill again, after he has sold it to his 
banker ; and the latter would not have bought the debt 
if he had thought that the acceptor would not pay it. 

4. The laws which regulate the issue of bankers' 
-notes, whether those of joint-stock banks or private 
banks, are different from those which regulate the cir- 
culation of the Bank of England notes, notwithstanding 
the total amount of their issues has been fixed by Act 
of Parliament. 

With the London circulation the Bank pay the divi- 
dends to the public creditors ; their notes are a legal 
tender at all places but the fountain from whence they 
spring; they can increase the amount of their notes 
beyond the fixed limit, to any amount they please, pro- 
vided they do so in the purchase of gold ; whereas country 
bankers cannot issue their notes in the purchase of gold 
or Government Securities, but must pay for all such pur- 
chases in Bank of England notes. 

Country bank notes are subject to restrictive laws not 
^applicable to Bank of England notes ; they are not only 
legally payable on demand, but payment of them is con- 
stantly demanded. A tender of country bank notes, in 
discharge of a debt, may be successfully resisted, and 
payment in gold or bank notes insisted upon. 

5. Country bankers must pay their notes upon present- 
iment, in coin of the realm or in Bank of England notes, 
.and are liable to an action if they refuse to pay except 
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by other country bank notes. But the latter will be a 
good payment if not objected to. 

Where a note or half-note is lost or destroyed, 
payment of it, if refused, may nevertheless be compelled 
by bringing an action at law upon it (as it may in the 
case of any other lost negotiable instrument), and a 
judge may order that the loss is not to be set up as a 
defence to the action, upon an indemnity being given to 
his satisfaction against the claims of any other person 
upon the bill. 

6. Bank notes being promissory notes, they constitute 
a debt due to the holder, and payable by the banker on 
demand. The consequence o£ this is that, if the bank 
fails, and the assignees of the banker have any claim 
upon the holder of the notes, he may set off the full 
amount against the assignees, instead of proving with 
the rest of the creditors and getting only a dividend. 
But he cannot do this if he took the notes with notice of 
an act of bankruptcy. 

7. Any one who has watched the ordinary mode of 
proceeding in a London bank, must have observed the 
great expedition with which a number of Bank of England 
notes are recorded, by entering the first and last numbers 
and dates of a series, and counting the number delivered. 

The abstraction of one note from a bundle would be 
immediately detected. In case of subsequent loss the 
description of the note delivered can be ascertained. 
This important operation is carried on by a system which 
enables a clerk to tell off large sums in the time that is 
taken to make a short entry. 

In case of the loss of country bank notes, the bankers can 
give no description of theparticular notes issued by them 
in payment of a cheque. "When they are sent up to London 
in payment to bankers, they are the occasion of much 
trouble and too frequently of fraud. Each note has to 
be examined and recorded separately, and when bundles 
of notes are delivered, purporting to contain certain 
sums, abstraction cannot be detected except on detailed 
examination; and when it is detected no means are 
afforded of tracing a missing note. 

8. No New Bane: can now be formed in any part of 
the United Kingdom for the issuing of notes. 

All banks formed previous to the 6th of May, 1844, 
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lawfully issuing their own notes, under the authority* 
of a licence to that effect, may continue, under certaii* 
restrictions, to issue such notes to the average amount 
fixed by the Commissioners of Stamps, &c. ; which amount 
must not be exceeded. 

9. If any bank of issue, not having more than six 
partners, should increase this number, say to ten, it 
would lose the privilege of issuing notes. The law having 
fixed the amount of notes whieh any given bank may* 
lawfully issue, without, be it observed, requiring the 
banker to prove his ability to discharge the notes so 
issued, it does appear a fallacy, that when a banker is 
desirous of increasing the security to the public, by 
adding to the number of parties responsible for the duo- 
payment of the notes, the law should step in and prevent 
his doing so — nay, should he attempt to do it, his power 
of issuing notes would be ipsofacto<Q.t an end. 

10. A bank of issue may re-issue any notes not above 
the value of £100 as often as they may think proper ;- 
and should any member of a firm, issuing notes, die or 
retire from the banking busmess, the surviving partners 
may continue to issue the prescribed amount of notes ; 
but in the event of a new formation of the bank, which 
does not include a member of the old firm, the privilege 
of issuing notes will cease. 

11. Banks of Issue are allowed to compound for the 
stamp duties on their notes at the rate of 7*. per cent, 
per annum, upon the full authorised amount of the 
circulation ; and to include, on the same terms, their 
bills drawn on London at twenty-one days' date. 

12. Every banker in England and "Wales issuing bank 
notes, must, on some one day in every week, transmit ta 
the Commissioners of Taxes an account of the notes of 
such banker in circulation, on every day during the pre- 
ceding week, and also an account of the average amount 
in circulation for four weeks, completing each successive 
period of four weeks, and also the amount of notes which 
such banker is authorised to issue. 

Such account to be verified by the signature of the 
banker or his chief cashier, and in the case of a joint-stock 
bank by the managing director or chief cashier of the 
bank; and if any such banker refuses or neglects to 
render such account, or shall at any time render a false 
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account, such banker, &c, will be liable to a penalty of 
£100. 

In order to ascertain what amount of notes are in 
circulation by such issuing banks, each bank must 
furnish to the said Commissioners a monthly statement 
of notes in the hands of the public, and if that exceeds 
the amount such banker is authorised to issue, he is liable 
to a penalty equal to the amount by which the average 
monthly circulation shall have been in excess. 

To ensure the rendering of true and faithful accounts 
of the amount of bank notes in circulation, the Com- 
jnissioners are empowered to inspect the books of every 
banker issuing notes ; and if any banker, or other person 
keeping any such books, shall upon demand made refuse 
to produce or permit their inspection, he will be liable 
to a penalty of £100. 

13. Every banker issuing notes must take out an annual 
licence to authorise the issue of such notes, and must 
take out a separate licence for every town or place at 
which he issues notes. 

The application for a licence must state the Christian 
3,nd surname and place of abode of the person to whom 
•the licence is to be granted, and the place and places 
where the notes are to be issued, and also the name of 
the firm under which the notes are to be issued. 

The amount of duty paid by bankers in the United 
Kingdom for the privilege of issuing notes during the 
}>ast year was £30,400. 

14. Every banker in England and "Wales who is now 
carrying on, or shall at any future period carry on, the 
business of a banker, is compelled, on the 1st of January 
in each year, or within fifteen days thereafter, to make a 
return of his name, residence, and occupation, or, in the ^ 
case of a company or partnership, the name, residence, * 
and occupation of every person composing or being a 
member of such partnership, and also the name of the 
firm under which such banking company is known, and i 
•of every place where such business is carried on ; and 

if any sucn banker shall omit or refuse to make such re- 
turn, he shall forfeit and pay the sum of ^£50. 

15. There is a difference between the English, Scotch, 
«nd Irishbanks in respect to the issue of notes. The former 
cannot issue notes beyond the fixed amount, irrespective 
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of any amount of gold they may nave- in their coffers ; 
whereas the latter banks are allowed to issue, over and 
above their fixed issue, any amount of notes they please, 
provided only that they possess a corresponding amount 
of gold. 

16. Country banks of issue are not allowed by law to 
pay cheques in any other manner than in Bank of England 
notes, gold, or in their own notes ; yet it does sometime* 
happen, when the amount of their circulation is at the 
maximum, to give the notes of other banks which may 
be in their possession, in discharge of the cheque. Of 
course it is at the option of the party presenting the 
cheque to receive or reject the notes so* tendered. 



CHAPTEK VII. 

OF JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

1. Banking Company may register under Act of 1862: 

2. And now, if its Members exceed ten y it must Register, 

3. Companies existing before the Act may Register on* 
giving notice. 

4. Registered Ranking Companies must publish state- 
ments once a year. 

5. Ranking Partner 'ships of not more than ten. 

6. Ranking Partnerships of more than six, before? 
1844. 

7. Since l&te. 

8. Existing Companies invited to register under Act oJT 
1862. 

9. Restrictions as to Amount of Capital and Shares^ 
abolished. 

10. Directors of Companies bound by Prospectus. 

11. Agreements for sale of shares, fyc. % in Joint Stock 
Banks must state number. 

12. Shareholders entitled to see List of Shareholders. \ 

1. By the Companies' Act 1862, sec. 6, seven op more- 
persons associated for any lawful purpose may, on com- 
plying with the requirements of the Act, form an in- 
corporated company with or without shares, and with or 
without limited liability. This, of course, includes: 
banking companies* which are also expressly referred ta- 
in other parts of the Act. 

But, by sec. 182, no banking company claiming to- 
issue notes in the United Kingdom shall be entitled to- 
limited liability in respect of such issue, but shall con- 
tinue subject to unlimited liability in respect thereof^ 
and the whole of the liability of the issue is to be borno- 
by the members in addition to their liability for unpaid- 
up capital. 

2. Under sec. 4 of the Act, there is a peculiarity con- 
cerning banking companies as regards the necessity or 
registration. A partnership may be formed for any- 
other lawful purpose without being obliged to register*. 
unless its members exceed twenty in number ; but no* 
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partnership of more than ten persons may be formed for 
banking purposes, unless it is registered under the Act, 
or is formed in pursuance of some other Act, or by letters 
patent. 

3. Banking companies existing before the Act of 1862, 
and intending to register under it with limited liability, 
must give, thirty days previous, written notice to every 
customer of the intention so to register. The notice is 
either to be delivered personally to the individual who 
deals with the bank, or (in case of a firm) to a member 
of the firm, or is to be sent by post to the last known 
address of the individual or firm. The consequence of 
the omission to give this notice to any customer is that, 
as regards his account, and as between him and his repre- 
sentatives, or the persons standing in his place, the cer- 
tificate of registration with limited liability will have no 
operation. 

4. By sec. 44, every limited banking company and 
every insurance company, and deposit, provident, or 
benefit society under the Act, is required, before it com- 
mences business, and also on the first Monday in Feb- 
ruary and the first Monday in August in every year, 
during which it carries on business, to make a statement 
in the form D. in the first schedule to the Act. The 
statement is to be put up in a conspicuous place in the 
registered office, and in every branch office ; and if the 
Company makes default in this, it is liable to a penalty 
of £5 for every day's default, and so is every director 
who knowingly allows of such default. 

Every member or creditor is entitled to a copy of the 
statement on payment of sixpence. 

The following is the form of the statement : 

» 

Form D. 

FORM OF STATEMENT REFERRED TO IN PART III OF THIS ACT. 

The capital of the Company is £ , divided into 

shares of £ each.* 

The number of shares issued is 

Calls to the amount of pounds per share have been 

made, under which the sum of pounds has been received; 

The liabilities of the Company on the first day of January 
(or July) were 

* If the Company has no capital divided into shares, this portion 
of the statement must be omitted. ' 
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-Debts owing to sundry persons by the Company : 

On judgment, £ 

On specialty, £ 

On notes or bills, £ 

On simple contracts, £ 

On estimated liabilities, £ 
The assets of the Company on that day were : 

Government securities [stating them], £ 

Bills of exchange and promissory notes, £ 

Cash at the bankers', £ 

Other securities, £ 

5. The 205th section of the Companies' Act, 1862, 
preserves in force part of sec. 12 of 20 & 21 Vic, cap. 
49 (1857), which provides that (notwithstanding the 
7 & 8 Vic, cap. 113, passed " to regulate joint stock 
tanks in England," or any other Act) it shall be lawful 
for any number of persons not exceeding ten to carry 
on in partnership the business of banking in the same 
manner as any company of not more than six persons 
could do before the passing of that Act (1857). 

Banking partnerships, therefore, of not more than ten, 
may, since 1857, carry on business in the same way as 
banking partnerships of not more than six might do so 
before 1857 ; except that, not being founded before 1844, 
they cannot issue notes. 

This restriction against issuing notes is imposed by 
the 7 & 8 Geo. IV, cap. 46, on banking co-partnershipg 
of more than six. 

6. This statute still remains in force as to companies 
formed before 6th May, 1844, and not registered under 
the Joint Stock Companies' Acts, 1856, 1857, and 1858. 
But, since 1857, a banking co-partnership of not more 
than ten may lawfully carry on business, and, if of more 
than ten, it must register under the Act, with or without 
limited liability, or must be formed in pursuance of some 
other Act, or by letters patent. 

As banking partnerships formed before 6th May, 
1844, are reflated by the 7 & 8 Geo. 4, c. 46, I will 
shortly describe its provisions. It enables banking co- 
partnerships of not more than six to carry on the business 
of bankers in England, sixty-five miles distant from 
London, provided they have no office in London. Every 
member is made liable for all bills and notes issued, and 
for all money owed or borrowed by the partnership if (1) 

8§ 
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he was a member at tbe date of the bills, Ac., or of the* 
incurring of the debt ; or (2) if he was a member at any 
time when such bill, &c., or debt was owing or unpaid ; 
or (3) if he was a member when they were due and 
payable. Thus, a man might not have been a parly to 
the contract, or liable on it at common law, and might 
not have been a partner when the proceedings were taken 
to enforce it, but still he was made liable in theory 
(though there were practical difficulties in the way of 
enforcing the claim) if he became a member at any in- 
termediate period. 

This Act did not authorise co-partnerships to issue, 
within the limits mentioned, any bills payable on demand, 
nor to draw bills on any partner, agent, &c., so resident, 
for less than £50, nor to borrow money or take up or 
issue bills contrary to 39 and 40 Geo. 3, c. 28. 

Such co-partnerships, before issuing notes, &c., even 
beyond the sixty -five miles, were required to deliver at 
the Stamp Office in London an account containing 
the name of the firm and of the • names and resi- 
dences of every partner, and of every bank or branch 
bank, and of every " public officer" (that is, the officer 
in whose name the partnership was enabled to sue and 
be sued), and of the places where their bills or notes 
were issued. And the partnerships were required annu- 
ally to make a similar return showing any changes that 
had taken place in any of these matters. 

Certified copies of these returns were to be given by 
the Commissioners of Inland Bevenue, on payment of 
£10, which copies were to be evidence against the co- 
partnership of the facts stated therein. 

But, by 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 98, partnerships even of 
more than six persons were allowed to carry on the 
business of banking in London or within sixty-five miles 
thereof, provided they did not issue anywhere in Eng- 
land bills or notes payable on demand, or at less than 
six months from date, during the continuance of the 
privileges of the Bank of England. So that now the 
only difference between banking co-partnerships within 
the sixty-five miles, and other co-partnerships beyond 
that distance, is, that the former may not issue bills, 
notes, Ac., but the latter may, if formed before the 6tb 
of May, 1844. 
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Companies having power to issue their own notes* 
were authorised by statute 7 & 8 Vict., c. 32, to agree* 
with the Governor and Company of the Bank of England* 
for surrendering this right, after which such companies* 
might establish an office in London, and within sixty-five- 
miles thereof, and also, of course, beyond this limit. 

Those who have availed themselves of this provision/ 
may still sue and be sued by their public officer. See- 
statute 27 and 28 Vict., c. 32, which was passed with, 
this object. 

7. The 7 and 8 Vict., c. 113 (1844), however, requires* 
that all such co-partnerships as are formed after 6th 
May, 1844, shall be formed under letters patent to be 
granted in accordance with the provisions of that Act. 

All banks formed since the passing of the Act to 
regulate Joint Stock Banks in JEngland (1844), and the 
Acts to regulate Joint Stock Banks in Scotland and 
Ireland (1845), were required to be registered under the 
20 & 21 Vict., cap. 49 ; and if they failed to do so, the 
following consequences ensued : 

(1.) The company became incapable of suing either 

at law or in equity, but not incapable of being 

made defendants to a suit either at law or equityv 

(2.) No dividend could be paid to any shareholder in* 

such company. 
(3.) Each director or manager of the company for 
each day during which the company is in default, 
incurred a penalty of five pounds, and such 
penalty might be recovered by any person, whether 
a shareholder in the company or not, and be 
applied by him to his own use. 
Nevertheless such default did not render the companjr 
so being in default illegal, nor subject it to any penaltyv 
or disability other than the above. 

8. All these companies are now invited to register^ 
under the Companies' Act, 1862, in which case the - 
liability of their members will be regulated by sec. 38,. . 
which provides that, when a company formed under the 
Act is wound up, every present and past member shalL 
be liable to contribute an amount sufficient for the DBy- 
ment of its liabilities and the costs of winding up, subject. 
to the following qualifications : 

(1.) That no past member shall be liable to contribute* 
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if he lias ceased to be a member for a year before 
the winding up began. 

(2.) That no past member shall be liable to contribute 
in respect of any liability contracted after the 
time at which he ceased to be a member.* 

(3.) That no past member shall be liable to contribute 
unless it appears to the court that existing 
members are unable to pay the contributions 
required of them. 

(4.) That where the company is limited by shares, no 
member shall be required to contribute more 
than remains unpaid on the shares in respect of 
which he is liable as a past or present member. t 

(5.) That where the company is limited by guarantee, 
no contribution shall exceed the amount for 
which the members have undertaken to be liable 
by the memorandum of association. 

(6.) That nothing in the Act is to interfere with the 
force of any words in a policy of insurance by 
which the liability of the members of the com- 
pany is to be restricted. 

(7.) That no dividend or other sum due from the 
company to a member shall be paid to him until 
the creditors are satisfied; but he will have 
credit for it when the amount of his contribution 
is being reckoned. 

9. The Act 7 & 8 Vict., c. 113, required as a condition 
to a banking co-partnership obtaining a charter under 
that Act, that the capital should not be less than 
£100,000, of which one half at least was to be paid up, 
and the shares were not to be less than £100 each. The 
20 & 21 Vict., c. 49 (1857), only required that the shares 
should be £100 shares, but not that half should be paid 
up. But the Act of 1862 is silent on the subject. 

10. When a joint stock bank advertises in its pro- 
spectus any particular plan of banking operations, or any 

* Which means, where he has sold his shares, until the trans- 
feree's name has been entered on the register; i.e. where the com- 
pany is under table A. (See table A, clause 8, p. 66.) 

f Which means, on shares which he then holds, or which he held 
within a year from the commencement of the winding up. 
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new phase in banking, such as the mutual principle, or 
division of profits with the customers of the bank, with- 
out involving the latter in any partnership liability, or 
allowing interest on current accounts to the customers 
of the bank, in order to induce parties to take shares, — 
«uch stipulations, unless subsequently rescinded by a 
majority of shareholders, at a meeting specially appointed 
for that purpose, must be carried out* in all their inte- 
grity, or the directors of the bank will be liable to 
have a Bill in Chancery filed against them. 

11. By statute 30 Vict., c. 29 (17th June, 1867), 
all agreements made after the 1st of July, 1867, for 
the sale or transfer of any shares, stock, or interest 
in any joint stock banking company in Great Britain or 
Ireland (except the Bank of England and the Bank of 
Ireland), issuing stock or shares transferable by writing, 
sb all set forth such shares, stock, or interest by the 
numbers by which the same are then distinguished on 
the register or books of the company, and, if there is no 
register or books, then the agreement is to set forth 
the person or persons in whose name or names such 
shares, stock, or interest shall then be standing. 

Any person, whether principal or not, who knowingly 
inserts in the contract any false number or name as 
aforesaid is guilty of a criminal offence. 

12. Companies are bound to show the list of share- 
holders to any registered shareholder during business 
hours, from ten to four o'clock. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



OT THE LAWS, CUSTOMS, AND PRACTICES OF BANKUTG HT 

IRELAND. 

1. Bank of Ireland similar in principle to Bank of 
England. 

2. Restrictions upon the Sank of Ireland. 

3. How to be wound up in case of Insolvency. 

4. Agents of the Bank of Ireland, regulation respecting. 

5. On the general legal restrictions upon Banking in 
Ireland. 

6. Deeds of settlement prevent shareholders interfering 
with the business of Banks. 

7. On the Irish Bank Act of 1845. 

8. Irish Joint-Stock Banks do not publish any state- 
ment of their affairs. 

1. The Bank of Ireland, like the Bank of Scotland, 
was established by Act of Parliament ; its capital, like that 
of the Bank of England, was lent to the Government, and 
in consideration thereof the bank obtained the exclusive 
privilege of banking, as far, at least, as to prevent the 
formation of banks of more than six partners ; this part 
of the Act is repealed, and public banks may now be 
established in Ireland.* 

2. The bank is prohibited from discounting bills of ex- 
change at a higher rate than 5 per cent, per annum. The 
corporation is also prohibited, under certain restrictions, 

* The business of the bank is conducted in what was formerly the 
Parliament House. In the room where the Lords met, surrounded by 
a tapestry depicting the battle of the Boyne, the shareholders and 
directors hold their periodical meetings. 
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from purchasing lands of the Crown or from lending anr 
money "by way of loan upon anticipation of any hrancn 
of the public revenue, under penalty of double the sum 
lent. 

In case any judgment is obtained against the bank by 
any person, he may take the execution to the officers of 
the exchequer, who are authorised to deduct the amount 
of the said judgment from the sum annually paid 
to the corporation for transacting Government busi- 
ness. 

Forging the notes of the Bank of Ireland is made 
felony without the benefit of clergy. 

3. In case of insolvency of the bank, the stock is to 
be first applied to pay the debts of the corporation ; and 
if not sufficient each member is liable till the whole be 
paid. 

The Bank of Ireland, like the Bank of England, does 
not allow interest to depositors ; and being to a certain 
extent the Government bankers, they deem it their 
duty to give every possible facility to the investment 
in the Government funds, of the savings of the 
country. 

They buy, sell, and transfer public funds, for persons 
in any part of Ireland, on the same terms as if those 
parties were personally present in Dublin, and employed 
a broker to do it. When the dividends become payable 
in Dublin, they pay them to the proprietors of stock in 
the most distant parts of Ireland by means of their se- 
veral branches. 

4. All the agents and sub-agents of the Bank of Ire- 
land are furnished with a copy of general instructions, the 
original of which they sign ; these instructions embrace 
a variety of points of general practice, and are divided 
into a number of rules under separate heads, distinguish- 
ing the duties of the agents, sub-agents, and clerks ; they 
contain besides minute regulations for the safe custody 
of the bank property generally, the keeping of the 
accounts, the conduct of the general banking business, 
and the management of discounts under every variety of 
circumstances that general rules can embrace. ?The 
latter subject, of course, calls for continual advice and 
instruction, and constantly occupies the attention of the 
directors in Dublin. 
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5. There are various legal restrictions in connection 
"With banking in Ireland which are not in force in any 
other part of the United Kingdom; such restrictions 
Tiad their origin from the numerous disastrous failures 
which took place in that country about a century 
^ago. 

The following are a few of the disadvantages an Irish 
Bank has to contend against : 

Every mortgage which a banker may effect must be 
registered one month after the date of its execution* All 
^grants, sales, alienations, and leases of real or leasehold 
estate, which are made by a banker to his son or grand- 
son, his daughter or grand-daughter, though given for a 
valuable consideration, are void as against claims on the 
"banker by his creditors. 

A banker aiay assign to his brother, but a father cannot 
assign to his son even for a valuable consideration, al- 
though the creditor, who claims that the assignment shall 
be void, was not a creditor at the time it was made. 

So that by this law a person, while he continues a 
banker, cannot make a marriage settlement upon a son 
or daughter, so as to be good against a creditor ; in fact, 
it would appear that such a law, which is still in force, 
was framed for the purpose of preventing persons from 
becoming bankers. 

Notes, negotiable receipts, or accountable receipts, 
with any promise or engagement therein contained for 
the payment of any interest, may not be issued by any 
banker. All such notes are absolutely void as against a 
banker's estate. 

It is illegal for a banker in Ireland to give any receipt 
for the deposit of cash in the bank bearing interest. 
Some joint-stock banks, to avoid the penalties of such a 
law, give receipts for deposits, and put the conditions for 
payment of the interest on the back of the receipt, that 
mode being supposed not to come within the meaning of 
the words " therein contained." 

There is another provision affecting Irish bankers 
which is considered oppressive, viz. : That if a banker 
fails, and cannot pay the principal of his obligations, he 
.must pay legal interest for them. 

6. The deeds of partnership of some of the banks of 
• But the provisions of 21 & 22 Geo. Ill, by which the Bank of 

Ireland was prevented from lending on mortgage, are repealed bj 
*Z & 24 Vict., c 31, § I. 
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Ireland, contain clauses absolutely prohibiting the share- 
holders from interfering in any manner whatever with the 
business transactions of the bank ; it is a system of entire 
confidence on the part of the shareholders in the directors, 
whose appointments are permanent. 

The directors of most of the banks are paid salaries, 
like other officers, and are prevented from entering into 
any other business. 

7. The Joint-Stock Bank Act of 1845, fixes the interest 
to be paid to the Bank of Ireland, in respect to its 
capital advanced to the G-overnment, appointing the bank 
sole manager of the public debt of Ireland, and to pay 
dividends thereon without expense to Government. 

Bank of England notes are not a legal tender in Ire- 
land, nor, in fact, are any notes. Those banks who 
claim to issue notes must give notice to the Commissioners 
of Stamps, <&c, who fix the amount each bank is to issue. 

"Weekly returns are to be made of the amount of the 
notes of each bank in circulation, and of gold coin held 
by any banker. 

Notes for a less sum than 20*. not legally negotiable 
in Ireland, and all notes for 20*. and above, and less 
than £5, to be drawn in accordance with a prescribed 
form. 

No other parties, other than the bankers, are to issue 
notes payable on demand for less than £5, under a 
penalty of £20. 

All joint-stock banks may sue and be sued in the 
name of the public officer of the bank. 

8. The joint- stock banks of Ireland do not publish any 
periodical reports of their condition ; they call their pro- 
prietors together and submit a short statement to the 
meeting, which sometimes appears, m the newspapers, and 
that is the only means the public have of knowing any- 
thing about them. 

A bank, however high it may stand in public estima- 
tion, which seeks the protection of the Crown, and obtains 
the important privilege not only of issuing notes payable 
to bearer on demand, but of securing its members against 
any liability beyond the amount of its joint stock or 
fund, ought not to content itself by satisfying the scruples, 
if any, of its own members when assembled at a meeting, 
to which the public have no access ; but should, for its 
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own sake, annually publish an account of its assets and 
liabilities, verified by two auditors of known character 
and standing, so that the public may be fully satisfied 
that the rules and regulations for the efficient manage- 
ment of the affairs of the bank, on which alone depends 
the public safety and its own, are strictly complied with 
by those entrusted with the direction of its affairs. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OK THE LAWS, CUSTOMS, AKD PBAOTIOES OP BAKKlKfr 

IK SOOTiAKD. 

1. The general provisions of the Law of Scotland in 
respect to Banking. 

2. On the Special Law regulating the issue of Notes in 
Scotland. 

3. The difference between the English and Scotch Banks. 

4. Some Account of the Origin of Cash Credits. 

5. All the Scotch Banks allow interest on Current and 
Deposit Accounts. 

6. How Scotch Banks are supported. 

7. The Exchange Banks of Scotland. 

1.. The general provisions of the law of Scotland in 
respect of banking were, previous to the 8 & 9 Vict* 
cap. 38, very different to those of England or Ireland, 
and even the following are still in force : 

1. There is no limitation of the number of partners 

in banks, whether private or joint-stock. 

2. The private fortune of every partner is liable 

for the debts of the bank. 

3. Land as well as every other property may be 

attached for debt ; and as all land in Scotland 
is registered, it is easy for any individual, 
by referring to the records, to ascertain what 
landed property is possessed by the partners- 
of a bank, and also whether or not it is en- 
cumbered. 

The Begister Office in Edinburgh is a remnant of the- 
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old established Ecclesiastical Court during the time that 
Catholicism was the acknowledged religion of the country. 
The clergy of that day were empowered to determine 
civil pleas as well as ecclesiastical. The names of all 
the parties who refused or neglected to pay the clergy 
dues or other debts were registered in an office called 
the Register Office, and after a certain number of days 
the creditors were empowered to seize either the person 
or property of the debtor. 

The holders of all unpaid bills that have been duly 
[protested may at any time, within six months after their 
dishonour, produce such bills and protest, when the same 
will be registered in the court books, and in six days 
from the registration execution may be issued against 
the debtor without any further process. 

To entitle the holders of dishonoured bills to this 
privilege there must be no alteration, interlineation, 
erasure, or ambiguity on the face of the bill. Notice of 
non-acceptance or non-payment to the parties implicated 
•on the bill must be strictly attended to. 

The bill must be duly protested, and the protest be 
extended and recorded : if for non-acceptance, against the 
<drawer and endorser. 

Action on bills of exchange is cut off "by limitation in 
England and by prescription in Scotland after the lapse 
of six years. In the former case an acknowledgment in 
writing or a partial payment will interrupt the limitation, 
hut prescription cannot be so interrupted. It can, how- 
ever, be interrupted by an action, and after it has run 
-against the bill, the consideration on which the bill was 
given may be proved from other sources. 

The Act 7 & 8 Vict., cap. 38, requires the banks in 
Scotland to keep a much larger amount of gold in their 
coffers than heretofore. This has had the effect of in- 
ducing the banks to increase their charges ; for as the 
gold yields no interest they found their profits decreased, 
u To make up for this loss the charges for discount and 
.advances have been increased. 

The Act, however, has not been able to create in the 
minds of the people of Scotland a fondness for gold. 
Hence, when the amount of the circulation gets beyond 
the legal standard, gold is sent from London to Edin- 
burgh, and is quietly locked up in the vaults of the bank, 
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and when no longer required is returned to London- 
Of course this process is a loss to the banks of issue, 
but still it is in this way a much less loss than if the- 
gold was circulated, and a corresponding amount of their 
notes withdrawn from circulation. 

2. The 8 & 9 Vict., cap. 38, regulates the future issues 
of notes by the banks in Scotland without distinction, 
and compels them to make weekly returns to the stamp 
office of the amount of notes in circulation, and of the 
gold and silver in hand. Although the Act does not 
prevent the issue of one pound notes, but only limits the- 
maximum amount of circulating paper, it absolutely 
confers a monopoly on the existing banks by preventing- 
the formation of any future banks of issue. This is one 
of its most objectionable points, and the only one that 
made the law palatable to the banking interest of 
Scotland. 

All banks, except the Bank of Scotland, the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, and the . British Linen Company,, 
must annually, between the 1st and 13th January, send to 
the stamp office the names of all the shareholders in the 
bank. 

3. The differences between the English and Scotch 
banks are as follows : 

1. The Scotch banks are all joint-stock banks. In 

England there is a mixture of joint-stock and" 
private banks. 

2. The Scotch banks are nearly all banks of issue. In 

England there are many both private and joint- 
stock banks that are not banks of issue. 

3. The Scotch banks generally have branches. In 

England most of the private banks and many of 
the joint-stock banks have no branches. 

4. The Scotch banks, universally, allow interest on the 

balance of current accounts — a practice not 
usually adopted in England, especially in London. 

5. The Scotch banks issue notes as low as one pound. 

In England notes under five pounds are abso- 
lutely prohibited. 

6. The mode of making advances by way of cash credit* 

is general in Scotland, but very rare in England. 
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4. Cash credits have been so frequently described at 
to render any lengthened notice respecting them un- 
necessary ; suffice it to say, that the bank which first 
opened a cash credit opened it with an individual shop- 
keeper, who, instead of putting the money he daily 
received in exchange for his goods into his till, handed it 
over to the banker, and left his own till with only the 
change which he could not well do without. 

When the tradesman required to make payments, he 
■drew a cheque on the bank, the banker giving in return 
the notes of the bank. That was the process adopted on 
their first introduction, when there was only the notes 
of the one bank and a metallic currency. If we apply 
the same principle where there are thirty branches, the 
result would be the same, but the proportion between 
the parts would vary. 

5. The Scotch banks have carried the practice of 
receiving money at interest to the utmost extent, and 
the deposit business forms a very important branch of 
the banking system of Scotland. Deposits for any 
amount from ten pounds and upwards are received. 

The whole or any part of the deposit may be withdrawn 
at the pleasure of the depositor, without any notice. 

Interest is allowed on the deposit from the day it is 
lodged in the bank until the day it is withdrawn. 

The balance of a current account bears interest at the 
same rate as though it were a permanent deposit. 

The system of banking in Scotland is an extension of 
the provident bank system. Half-yearly or yearly the 
depositors go to the bank, and add the savings of their 
labour, with the interest that has accrued from the 
previous half-year or year, to the principal. 

In this way it goes on, without being at all reduced, 
accumulating till the depositor is able either to buy or 
build a house, or till he is able to commence business as 
a master in the line in which he has hitherto been a 
servant. 

6. Almost every individual throughout Scotland, who 
has by trade or otherwise accumulated capital, becomes a 
partner in the banking establishment in his immediate 
neighbourhood, or otherwise interests himself in its 
success. 

This is, in truth, the foundation of the unlimited credit 
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enjoyed by the Scotch banks ; it is the basis of that un- 
doubting confidence which the public repose in their 
stability. 

In short, it may justly be stated, that the surplus 
wealth of England has been invested in the national debt, 
and that of Scotland in their banks. 

The safeguard of the Scotch system of banking has 
been the uniform practice adopted of retaining a large 
portion of the capital and deposits invested in Government 
securities, capable of being converted into money at all 
times and under all circumstances. 

This requires a sacrifice, because the rate of interest 
is small, and, in times of difficulty, the sale involves a 
loss. The failure of the Western Bank of Scotland was 
mainly attributed to the total neglect of this necessary 
precaution. Notwithstanding the above favorable view 
of Scotch banking, there is a dark side of the picture ; it is 
impossible to shut one's eyes to the lamentable conse- 
quences which have, within the last few years, resulted 
from the bad management of some of the banking insti- 
tutions in Scotland. 

7. Among the most disastrous, if we except the late 
failure of the Western Bank of Scotland, were the ex- 
change banks, institutions peculiar to Scotland, the 
paternity of which she has no reason to be proud of, 
Five of these exchange banks were established in Glasgow 
and one in Edinburgh ; the total amount of their paid 
up capital and deposits reached nearly £2,000,000. 

They were formed for the purpose of lending money 
on the security of shares in joint-stock companies — de- 
cidedly one of the worst description of securities for a 
bank to lend money upon. A manager of one of these 
banks gives the following description of the one with 
which he was connected : 

" The great majority of depositors were persons in- 
capable of working — maiden ladies, widows, and orphans, 
people incapable of making the most of their money for 
themselves ; nay, most of them, either from their sex 
or their ignorance of business, hardly capable of judging 
when their money is safe. It is a very great pleasure 
to me to know that the establishment of exchange com- 
panies has been of gseat service to this class of persons. 
Hundreds, with moderate means, have had their comforts 
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increased, by the increased interest they thus derive 
from the money, on the produce of which they are obliged 
to live, and I rejoice to believe that thousands will yet 
enjoy similar benefits." 

This glowing description of the success of the ex- 
change banks was doomed to undergo a complete 
reverse, for the whole of them failed. What amount 
of capital was returned " to the widows and orphans, 
and to those who were incapable of knowing when their 
money was safe," we are unable to tell, but the losses 
and consequent distress were very great. 

It is the custom in Edinburgh to exchange the notes 
of each bank every Thursday and Saturday, on a plan 
very similar to that of the London clearing-house, with 
the exception that the amount of the various balances 
are settled by the paying or receiving Exchequer bills of 
£1000 each, and the fractions by bank notes. 

The aristocracy both of England and Ireland consider 
it beneath their dignity to be personally connected with or 
interested in banks or banking. In Scotland, on the con- 
trary, it is the very reverse ; for a few years ago the follow- 
ing noblemen were at the head of the banks in Scotland t 
Lord Dalhousie, Governor of the Bank of Scotland; 
Duke of Buccleuch, Governor of the Eoyal Bank of 
Scotland ; Earl of Eoseberry, Governor of the bank 
called the British Linen Company; Earl of Lauderdale, 
Governor of the Commercial Bank of Scotland ; Duke 
of Boxburgh, Governor of the National Bank of Scot- 
land, Ac. 

The situations of the governor and deputy-governor of 
the chartered banks in Scotland may be said to be purely 
honorary, although the holders of such positions have 
an opportunity, if they think fit, to make themselves 
acquainted with the management of the bank, and to 
attend all meetings of the directors. 



CHAPTER X 

OP THE BIGHTS OF MABBIED WOMEN AS CUST0MEB& 
AND SHABEHOLDEBS OP A BANK. 

If a woman having a banking account marries, her 
husband is, as a general rule, entitled to have the 
account transferred to his own name ; though, if he fails 
to do so, the balance in the banker's hands will continue 
to belong to the woman as against the executors of her 
husband, if she survives him. (See p. 10.) 

But this rule does not apply to moneys which are the 
separate property of the wife. The moneys will be her 
separate property if they are either themselves settled, 
or are the proceeds of other property which is settled, to 
her sole and separate use. This separate use may arise 
either under a settlement made on the occasion of the 
marriage or after it, between the parties to it or by the 
will or gift of a third party through whom the wife 
obtains it, - *■>**•*- >, 

In addition to the above modes of creating separate 
property, which have always existed, it is provided by 
Section 1 of the "Married Women's Property Act, 
1870 " (which Act does not extend to Scotland), that the 
earnings of any married woman, gained by her after the 
passing of the Act (9th August, 1870), in any occupation 
in which she is engaged separately from her husband, 
and also any property required by her through her 
literary, artistic or scientific skill, and all investments of 
such property, shall be deemed to be settled to her 
separate use, independent of any husband, and her own 
receipts shall be a valid discharge for them. 

By Section 3 it is enacted that any married woman or 
woman about to be married may apply to the authorities 
of the Bank of England or of the Bank of Ireland, by a 
form to be provided by them, that any stocks or funds 
to which she is entitled, not being less than £20, may 

4 
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be transferred to her name or intended name as a married 
woman entitled to her separate use, and, when they are 
so transferred, she is entitled to receive the dividends as 
if she were an unmarried woman. But if the investment 
consists of her husband's moneys, invested without his 
consent, the Courts will restore the property to him. 

By Section 4 it is enacted that any married woman or 
woman about to be married may apply in writing to the 
directors of any incorporated or joint stock company 
that any fully paid up shares or any debenture or 
debenture stock, or any stock of such company, to 
the holding of which no liability is attached, and to 
'which the applicant is entitled, may be registered in 
her name or intended name as a married woman en- 
titled to her separate use ; and when they are so regis- 
tered she is entitled to the dividends and profits as if 
she were an unmarried woman. But in case the property 
is really her husband's, it will be restored to him. 

By Section 5 a similar provision is made with 
reference to property in any industrial and provident 
••society. 

By Section 7 it is provided that a woman married 
after the passing of the Act, and becoming entitled during 
her marriage to any properly as next of kin of an in- 
testate, or to any property not exceeding £200 under 
*ny deed or will, shall bis entitled to it (unless otherwise 
previously settled) to her separate use. 

By Sec. 8 it is providea that where any freehold, 

-copyhold, or customary hold property shall descend upon 

any married woman married after the passing of thef Act 

ras heiress or co-heiress of any intestate, the rents and 

profits shall (unless otherwise previously settled) belong 

io her for her separate use. 

By Sec. 10 a married woman may effect a policy of 
insurance on the life of her husband for her separate use, 
sand if this is expressed on the face of the policy the 
benefit is to be her own. 

Inasmuch as bankers have always 'been subject to 
an extra risk and responsibility in dealing with their 
female customers, it has been thought desirable 
>to collect together here these new additional sources, 
«so to speak, of separate estate. And, as it would be 
impossible here to - make suggestions which should 
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regulate the banker in every case, we will only add thatr 
where an account stands in a woman's name it rests 
upon her husband, if he would transfer it to his own 
name, to give such information to the banker as ought 
reasonably to satisfy him that the account should be so* 
transferred. 



CROSSED CHEQUES ACT. 

CHAPTER 81. 

An Act for amending the Law relating to Crossed Cheques. . n lfl9— 

[16th August, 1876.] A#D *"■■ 

Be it enacted by the Queen's most Excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : 

1. This Act may be cited as The Crossed Cheques Act, 1876. Short title. 

2. The Acts described in the schedule to this Act are Repeal of 
hereby repealed, but this repeal shall not affect any right, j^S^Se. 
interest, or liability acquired or accrued before the passing of 

this Act. 

3. In this Act— Interprets* 
" Cheque" means a draft or order on a banker payable to tion. 

bearer, or to order on demand, and includes a warrant 
for payment of dividend on stock sent by post by the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England or of 
Ireland, under the authority of any Act of Parliament 
for the time being in force : 
" Banker " includes persons or a corporation or company 
acting as bankers. 

4. Where a cheque bears across its face an addition of the General and 
words " and company," or any abbreviation thereof, between S SJjJ— . 
two parallel transverse lines, or of two parallel transverse 88m 8 B * 
lines simply, and either with or without the words " not 
negotiable," that addition shall be deemed a crossing, and 

Hhe cheque shall be deemed to be crossed generally. 

Where a cheque bears across its face an addition of the 
name of a banker, either with or without the words "not 
negotiable," that addition shall be deemed a crossing, and 
the cheque shall be deemed to be crossed specially, and to be 
crossed to that banker. 

5. Where a cheque is uncrossed, a lawful holder may cross Crossing 
it generally or specially. a ft® r issue, 

Where a cheque is crossed generally, a lawful holder may 
cross it specially. 

Where a cheque is crossed generally or specially, a lawful 
holder may add the words "not negotiable." 

Where a cheque is crossed specially, the banker to whom 
it is crossed may again cross it specially to another banker, 
his agent for collection. 

6. A crossing authorised by this Act shall be deemed a Crossing 
material part of the cheque, and it shall not be lawful for JJJJiff 
any person to obliterate or, except as authorised by this Act, cheque, 
to add to or alter the crossing. 

7. Where a cheque is crossed generally, the banker on Payment to 
whom it is drawn shall not pay it otherwise than to a* >a ? ker 
banker. only - 

Where a cheque is crossed specially, the banker on whom 
it is drawn shall not pay it otherwise than to the banker to 
whom it is crossed, or to his agent for collection. 
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8. Where a cheque is crossed specially to more than one 
banker, except when crossed to an agent for the purpose of 
collection, the banker on whom it is drawn shall refuse 
payment thereof. 

9. Where the banker on whom a crossed cheque is drawn 
has in good faith and without negligence paid such cheque, if 
crossed generally to a banker, and if crossed specially to the 
banker to whom it is crossed, or his agent for collection being 
a banker, the banker paying the cheque and (in case such 
cheque has come to the hands of the payee) the drawer 
thereof shall respectively be entitled to the same rights, and 
be placed in the same position, in all respects, as they would 
respectively have been entitled to and have been placed in if 
the amount of the cheque had been paid to and received by 
the true owner thereof. 

10. Any banker paying a cheque crossed generally other- 
wise than to a banker, or a cheque crossed specially otherwise 
than to the banker to whom the same shall be crossed, or his 
agent for collection being a banker, shall be liable to the 
true owner of the cheque for any lo3S he may sustain owing 
to the cheque having been so paid. 

11. Where a cheque is presented for payment, which does 
not at the time of presentation appear to be crossed, or to 
have had a crossing which has been obliterated, or to have 
been added to or altered otherwise than as authorised by 
this Act, a banker paying the cheque, in good faith and 
without negligence, shall not be responsible or incur any 
liability, nor shall the payment be questioned, by reason of 
the cheque having been crossed, or of the crossing having 
been obliterated, or having been added to or altered 
otherwise than as authorised by this Act, and of payment 
being made otherwise than to a banker or the banker to 
whom the cheque is or was crossed, or to his agent for collec- 
tion being a banker (as the case may be). 

12. A person taking a cheque crossed generally or 
specially, bearing in either case the words "not negotiable," 
shall not have and shall not be capable of giving a better 
title to the cheque than that which the person from whom 
he took it had. 

But a banker who has in good faith and without negligence 
received payment for a customer of a cheque crossed gene- 
rally or specially to himself shall not, in case the title to the 
cheque proves defective, incur any liability to the true owner 
of the cheque by reason only of having received such pay- 
ment. 



SCHEDULE. 

ACTS KEPKALBD. 

19 & 20 Vict. c. 25. - An Act to amend the lourrelatihg 

to drafts on bankers. 

21 & 22 Vict c. 79. • An Act to amend the law relating; 

to cheques or drafts on bankers*. 
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Bank (of England)— continued 

its circulation of notes • ; 

bound to buy all standard gold offered 

its rales as to deposits, loans, and discounts 

its London agency business • 

notes, see " Notes." 

practice of, as to discounting . 

must give weekly statement of circulation 
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privilege of, when to determine . • 
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receiving money for unlawful purposes 
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on deposit of bills 
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Banking 

a check to improvident trading • 
profits of banking, whence derived 
in Ireland, see "Ireland." 
in Scotland, see " Scotlana.* > 
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Bill 
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Corporation, how created and dissolved • 

Country bank, see "Bank." 
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mode of effecting it ? 

regulations of . • • 

legal effect of . • 

Court of Chancery 

will stop transfer of stock 

will enforce right of inspecting t>ank notes 
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Guarantie 
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of public body . . • 
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JACKSON'S BOOK-KEEPING. 

A New Check- Journal ; combining the advantages of the 
Day-Book, Journal, and Cash- Book; forming a complete 
System of Book-keeping by Double-Entry; with copious 
illustrations of Interest Accounts, and Joint Adventures ; and 
a new method of Book-keeping, or Double-Entry by Single. 
By George Jackson, Accountant. 

Fourteenth Edition, with the most effectual means of 
preventing Fraud, Error, and Embezzlement, in Cash Trans- 
actions, and. in the Receipt and Delivery of Goods, &c 
Price 5s., cloth. 

ROYLE'S LAWS RELATING TO ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 

FUNDS, SHARES, AND SECURITIES. THE STOCK 

EXCHANGE; ITS USAGES AND THE RIGHTS OF 

VENDORS AND PURCHASERS. 

With 400 References to Acts of Parliament and Decided 

Cases, and an Analytical Index. By William Royle, 

Solicitor. Price 6s. 

ROBINSON'S SHARE AND STOCK TABLES; 

Comprising a set of Tables for Calculating the Cost of any 
number of Shares, at any price from l-16th of a pound 
sterling, or Is. 3d. per share, to £310 per share in value ; ' 
and from 1 to 500 shares, or from £100 to £50,000 stock. 
Sixth Edition, price 5s., cloth. 

<ARGLES' FRENCH LAW OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 
CHEQUES, AND NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 
By Napoleon Argles, English Solicitor, Paris. Price Is. 

BURGON'S LIFE & TIMES OF SIR THOMAS GRESHAM. 
Including notices of many of his contemporaries. By John 
Wm. Burgon, Esq. Offered at the reduced price of 10s. 
Published at £1 10s. 



HOARE'S MENSURATION FOR THE MILLION. 

Or, the Decimal System and its applications to the Daily 

Employments of the Artizan and Mechanic. By Charles 

Hoare. 

" This is a painstaking exposition of the many advantages derivable 

from the use of decimals ; we therefore welcome it with all the cordiality 

•due to those who simplify the process of calculation." — Practical Mechanic 

Eleventh Edition. Price Is., sewed.' 



BENEDICTS (A) WORD TO MY WIFE. 

Practical Hints in Cookery and Comfort. By A Benedict. 
Fourth Thousand. Price 6d. 

WILSON'S IMPORTANCE OF PUNCTUALITY. 
On Sheet. Price Gd. 
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FOX'S TRUE ART OF BOOKKEEPING BY SINGLE AND 
DOUBLE ENTRY. 
In Four Parts. Part 1. Single Entry. By an Accountant. 
Price 6d. 

FOX'S ONE HUNDRED GOLDEN RULES (OR AXIOMS) 
OF ACCOUNT KEEPING. 
By An Accountant . Fourth Ed ition. Price 6d., sewed. 

FOX'S ONE HUNDRED DEBTOR AND CREDITOR 
MAXIMS OF ACCOUNT KEEPING. 
Price 6d., sewed. ' 

DOUBLEDAY'S FINANCIAL AND MONETARY HISTORY. 
A Financial, Monetary, and Statistical History of England, 

from the Revolution of 1688 to the present time; derived 
principally from Official Documents. By Thomas Double- 
day, Author of ' The True Law of Population/ &c. &c. 
" A work of absorbing interest and uncommon research. We have tested 

it minutely, and believe it strictly true, as it is unquestionably clear in its 

statements." — Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 

In 1 vol., 8vo. P rice £2 2 s., cloth. Very scarce. 

RICKARDS' PRACTICAL MINING, 

Fully and familiarly Described. By George Rickard. 
Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

BARRY'S RUSSIAN METALLURGICAL WORKS; 
Iron, Copper, and Gold, concisely described. Price 5s. 

WALTON'S COMPLETE CALCULATOR AND UNIVERSAL 
READY RECKONER. 
For all numbers from 1 to 80,000, at any rate or price, from 
One Farthing to Twenty Shillings. Price £3 3s., cloth, 8vo. 
Very scarce, 

BOOTH'S TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST, 

On a New Plan of Arrangement ; by which the Interest of 
any number of Pounds, from One to a Thousand, for any 
number of days not exceeding a year, will be found at one 
view, without the trouble or risk of additions, at any rate 
per cent. Price £5 5s., 4to. Very scarce. 

WILSON'S SHILLING DIARY. 

" The cheapest and best diary ever issued to the public." — Morning 
Advertiser. 

Published annually, in cloth. Interleaved, with ruled paper. 
Price Is. 6d., cloth. 

FERGUSON'S BUYERS' AND SELLERS' GUIDE; OR, 

PROFIT ON RETURN. 
Showing on one view Ifet Cost and Return Prices, with a 

Table of Discount. By Andrew Ferguson, "Author of 

'Tables of Profit, Discount, Commission, and Brokerage.' 

Net Profit on Returns. Price Is., sewed. 
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ELLIS'S RATIONALE OF MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 

" A compendium of shrewd observations on the nature and causes of fluctua- 
tions in market prices, whether they arise from market influences or more 
general causes. The writer is evidently acquainted practically with business 
principles and detail, as well as a theoretical student of these subjects, and the 
work for this reason is the more valuable." 

Third Edition, revised . By Arth ur Ellis. Price 7a. 6d. 

BOSANQUETS UNIVERSAL SIMPLE INTEREST TABLES 
Showing the Interest of any sum for any number of days at 
100 different rates, from 1 to 12| per cent, inclusive ; also 
the Interest of any sum for one day at each of the above 
rates, by single pounds up to one hundred, by hundreds up 
to forty thousand, and thence by longer intervals up to fifty 
million pounds By Bernard Ttndal Bosancwet. 8vo» 
pp. 480. Price 21 s., cloth. 

BOSANQUETS SIMPLE INTEREST TABLES, 

For Facilitating the Calculation of Interest at all rates, from 
one thirty-second upwards. By Bernard Tindal Bosan- 
ciuut. Price 5s., cloth. 

FINANCIAL REGISTER (THE) AND STOCK EXCHANGE 
MANUAL: 
Showing Capital, Dividends, and Prices of the Public Funds, 
Colonial and Foreign Debts, &c. &c. Published Annually, 
Price 25s. . 

THE LIFE ASSURER'S HANDBOOK AND KEY TO 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Articles on Life Assurance Companies, republished from 
Articles expressly written for 'The Bullionist.' Second 
Edition, Enlarged. P rice 7s. 6d. 

FAIRLIE'S RAILWAYS OR NO RAILWAYS. 

Narrow Gauge, Economy with Efficiency, v. Broad Gauge, 
Costliness with Extra vagance. By Robert F. Fairlie. 2s.6d. 

CLARKE'S SOVEREIGN AND QUASI-SOVEREIGN STATES, 
Their Debts to Foreign Countries. By Hyde Clarke, 
V.P.S.S., Sec. Foreign Bondholder s' Association. Price 2s. 

LONG'S POPULAR GUIDE TO MATTERS RELATING 
TO THE INCOME TAX, THE INHABITED 
HOUSE DUTY, AND THE LAND TAX. 
Fourth Thousand, with a Preliminary Chapter. By J. P. A. 
Long, Surveyor of T axes. Price Is. 6d. 

VINCENT'S LAW OF CRITICISM AND LIBEL. 

A Handbook for Journalists, Authors, and the Libelled. By 
C. Howard Vincen t. Price 2s. 6d. 

CRUMP'S EXCHANGE, YIELD, AND SHARE TABLES, 
Calculated especially to meet the requirements of the new 
system of Currency in Germany. By Arthur Crump. 
Second Edition. Price 10s. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE PRICES, 

The Highest and Lowest for 1876, with a Dividend List. An 
Annual for Investors. Giving the following particulars,viz.— 1. 
Highest and Lowest prices of business done in every Security 
quoted in the Official List for each month during the year 
1876. 2. The day of the month when quoted. 3. The 
Highest and Lowest of every Security for the year 1876. 
4. The date when quoted. 5. The dividends paid during the 
last five years, verified by reference to the various Agents and 
Secretaries. 6. Dividends when and where payable. 7. 
Bank Returns, Prices of Consols, and the Official average of 
Wheat for the last week in each month in each year since 
1864, and other information. Royal 4 to, cloth flush, 10s. 



PUTTER'S EXCHANGE TABLES BETWEEN ENGLAND, 
INDIA, AND CHINA. 
With new Intermediate Rates of thirty seconds of a Penny 
per Rupee, sixteenths of a Penny per Dollar, and one quarter 
of a Rupee per Hundred Dollars ; also New and Enlarged 
Tables of Premium and Discount on Dollars, of Bullion, and 
of indirect Exchanges between England, India, and China. - 
By Henry Ruttbr, late Agent of the Commercial Bank of 
India, Hong Kong. New Edition. Price £1 10s., cloth. 

RUTTER'S SILK AND TEA TABLES. 
Price 10s., cloth. 

RUTTER'S METRICAL SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND 
. MEASURES TABLES. 
Price 4s., cloth. 

RUTTER'S GENERAL INTEREST TABLES; 

For Dollars, Francs, Milreis, &c, adapted to both the English 
and Indian Currency. At Rates varying from 1 to 12 per cent. 
On the Decimal System. By Henry Rutter. Price 10s. 6<L 

SCHMIDT'S FOREIGN BANKING ARBITRATION; 

Its Theory and Practice. A Handbook of Foreign Exchanges, 
Bullion, Stocks and Shares, based upon the New Currencies, 
&c. By Hermann Schmidt. Price 12s. 

COHN'S TABLES OF EXCHANGE BETWEEN ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, AND ITALY. 
Converting Francs into Sterling, and Sterling into Francs. 
Price 10s. 6d., cloth; whole calf, 12s. 6d. 

COHN'S TABLES OF EXCHANGES BETWEEN GERMANY 
AND ENGLAND, 
By means of which any amount of Reichsmarcs may be con* 
verted into Sterling by Seventy- six Rates of Exchange. 
Cloth. Price 3s. 
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MAERTENS' SILK TABLES. 

Showing the cost of Silk per pound, avoirdupois and kilo, as 
purchased in Japan and laid down in London and Lyons. 
Price 30s. ' 

MAERTENS' SILK TABLES, 

Showing the cost of Silk per pound, avoirdupois and kilo, as 
purchased in Shanghai and laid down in London and Lyons. 
Second Edition. Price 30s. 

GOSCHEN'S (THE RT. HON. GEORGE J., M.P.) THEORY 
OF THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 
Ninth Edition. One Volume, 8vo. 6s. 

MICHELL'S TARIFF OF CUSTOMS' DUTIES 

LEVIED on the EUROPEAN FRONTIER of the EMPIRE 
of RUSSIA and KINGDOM of POLAND, from the 1st 
(13th) of January, 1869. Translated by T. Michell, Her 
Britannic Majesty's Consul at St. Petersburg, and Revised by 
the Imperial Russian Department of Trade and Manufactures. 

Published for the benefit of the British Seamen's Hospital 
at Cronstadt. 4to. Price 13s. 6d., in wrapper. 

Supplement No. 1, 2s. 6d. 

LEWIS'S TABLES FOR FINDING THE NUMBER OF 
DAYS, 
From one day to any other day in the same or the following 
year. By William Lewis. Price 12s. 6d. 

WARD'S SAFE GUIDE TO THE INVESTMENT OF 
MONEY. 
A TREATISE on INVESTMENTS ; being a Popular Exposi- 
tion of the Advantages and Disadvantages of each kind of 
Investment, and of the liability to Depreciation and Loss. By 
Robert Arthur Ward, Solicitor, Maidenhead, Berkshire. 

" Both capitalist and lawyer will find the most useful hints in this 
volume." — Legal Observer. 

Fourth Edition, re-written. Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

HANKEY'S PRINCIPLES OF BANKING: 

Its Utility and Economy. With Remarks on the Working 
Management of the Bank of England. By Thomson Hankby, 
Esq. r M.P., formerly Governor of the Bank of England. 
One Volume, 8vo. Third Edition. Price 6s., cloth. 

SEYD'S BULLION AND FOREIGN EXCHANGES, 

Theoretically and Practically Considered; followed by a 
Defence of the Double Valuation, with special reference to 
the proposed system of Universal Coinage. By E rnest Sbtd. 
One Volume, 8vo, pp. 700. Price 20s., cloth. 
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WILSON'S TIME AND MONEY TABLES FOR CALCU- 
LATING SEAMEN'S WAGES. 
Showing the exact Rateable Time, in calendar months and 
days, from any one day in the year to another; also, the 
amount of Wages due for such periods, and at any rating, 
from 10s. up to £50 per annum. 
Second Edition. Price 10s., cloth. 

SMITH'S LEGAL FORMS FOR COMMON USE. 

By James Walter Smith, Esq., L L.D., of the Inner Temple, 
N Darrister-at-Law. 

Ninth Thousand. Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 



WILSON'S AUTHOR'S GUIDE. 

A Guide to Authors; showing how to Correct the Press, 
according to the mode adopted and understood by Printers. 
On Sheet. Price 6d. 

RUSSIA'S WORK IN TURKEY: 

A Revelation. From the French of ' Les Responsabilites ' of 
G. Giacometti. Translated by Edgar Whitaker. Price 3s. 

PULBROOK'S COMPANIES' ACT, 1862 AND 1867; STAN- 
NARIES ACT r 1869; LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANIES' ACT, 1870. 
With Analytical References, a very Copious Index, and the 
Rules in Chancery. Pocket Edition. By A. Pulbrook, 
Solicitor. Price 6s., cloth. 
" Likely to have an extensive circulation." — Standard. 
" Best edition published." — Mining Journal. 

PULBROOK'S BALLOT ACT, 1872. 

With Analytical References, and Copious Index. Pocket 
Edition. By Anthony Pulbrook, Solicitor. Limp cloth, 
126 pp., with 1500 References. Price 2s. 

PULBROOK'S TREATISE ON COMPANIES LIMITED 
BY GUARANTEE, 
Showing their applicability to Mining and other commercial 
purposes. By A. Pulbrook, Solicitor. Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 
" We especially commend it to consideration." — Morning Port. 



GARRATT'S EXCHANGE TABLES. 

To Convert the Moneys of Brazil, the River Plate Ports, 
Chili, Peru, California, and Lisbon (Milreis and Reis, Dollars 
and Reals, Dollars and Cents), into British Currency, and 
vice vers&, at all rates of Exchange that can be required, 
varying by eighths of a penny. By John and Charles 
Garratt. Price 10s cloth. 
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SCHULTZ'S UNIVERSAL INTEREST AND GENERAL 
PERCENTAGE TABLES. 
For the use of Bankers, Merchants, and Brokers, in all parts 
of the world. Applicable to all Calculations of Interest, 
Discount, Commission, and Brokerage, on any given amount, 
in any Currency, from 1 per cent, to 15 per cent, per 
annum, by One Quarter per cent. Progressively. On the 
Decimal System. With a Treatise on the Currency of the 
World, and numerous Examples for Self-instruction. Price 
15s. 

SCHULTZ'S UNIVERSAL DOLLAR TABLES. 

Complete United States Edition. Covering all Exchanges 
between the United States and Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and Germany. 

From $4*50 Cents to $5*50 per Pound Sterling, or from 
4 Francs 50 Centimes to 5 Francs 50 Centimes per Dollar, 
or from 4 Pesetas 50 Cents to 5 Pesetas 50 Cents per Dollar, 
or from $4*50 to $5*50 per 20 Gold Marcs. For the use of 
Bankers, Merchants, and Brokers. Price 25s. 

SCHULTZ'S ENGLISH-GERMAN EXCHANGE TABLES 
From 20 Marks to 21 Marks per £, by *025 Marks per £ 
progressively. Price 5s. 

SCHULTZ'S UNIVERSAL DOLLAR TABLES. 

Epitome of Rates from $4*80 to $4*90 per £, and from 
38. lOd. to 4s. 6d. per $, with an Introductory Chapter on 
the Coinages and Ex changes of th e World. Price 10s. 6d. 

CROSBIE AND LAW'S TABLES. 

For the Immediate Conversion of Products into Interest, at 
Twenty-Nine Rates, viz.: From One to Eight per cent, 
inclusive, proceeding by Quarter Rates, each Rite occupying 
a single Opening, Hundreds of Products being represented 
by Units. By Andrew Crosbie and William C. Law, of 
Lloyd's Banking Co mpany, Limite d. Price 10s. 6d. 

RICHARDSS OLIVER CROMWELL: 

An Historical Tragedy, in a Prologue and Four Acts. By 
Alfred Bate Richards. Dedicated by permission to 
Thomas Carlyle. Fourth Editi on. Price 2s. / 

ROSE'S COLUMBUS: 

An Historical Play, in Five Acts. By Edward Rose. 
Price 28. 

ADAMS'S QUEEN JANE: 

An Historical Tragedy, in Five Acts. By C. Warren Adams. 
Price 28. 

ELWES'S LEGEND OF THE MOUNT: OR, THE DAYS 
„ OF CHIVALRY. 

By, Alfred Elwes. With a Frontispiece by Alfred 
Elwes, Jun. 1 vol., fcap. 8vo. Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 
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ELWES'S THROUGH SPAIN BY RAIL IN 1872. 
One VoL, 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 

ANSELLS ROYAL MINT; 

Its Working, Conduct, and Operations, fully and practically 
explained. Illustrated with Engravings. Third Edition, 
greatly enlarged, 1 vol. imperial 8vo, price 12s. 

THE CITY OF LONDON DIRECTORY. 

Contents: Conveyance Guide, Streets Guide, Alphabetical 
Directory, Traders' Guide, Public Companies' Directory, 
Livery Companies' Guide, Corporation Directory. The whole 
forming a complete Directory to the City of London. Price 
10s. 6cL, published annually. 

SHAW'S FIRE SURVEYS^ 

A Summary of the Principles to be Observed in Estimating 
the Risks of Building. By Captain Shaw, of the London 
Fire Brigade. Cheap Edition. Price 5s. 

WINE: 

An Authoritative Defence of its Use. By N. M., a Graduate 

of Cambridge University and a Clergyman of the Church of 

England. Price 2s. 

DUNHAM'S MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION TABLES, 
From t¥ nd t° 10,000,000 ; adapted to every Calculation. 
Price 21s. . 

DUNHAM'S TABLES. 

Rules and Definitions of Arithmetic, Geometry, Mensuration, 

and Trigonometry. Price 2s. 

KAECH'S MERCANTILE TABLES. 

Showing the Cost Value of all principal Staples of Indian 

Produce on the basis of First Cost, at a certain rate of Freight, 

but different rates of Exchange, together with a pro formd 

Invoice based on actual Charges and relating to each Article, 

by Alxx. Kakch. Price 6s. 

HAM'S REVENUE AND MERCANTILE YEAR BOOK 
FOR 1879. 
Contents : — I. Almanack. II. The Laws and Regulations of 
the Customs. III. Epitome of the Laws and Regulations of 
Excise, including the Laws governing the sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors in England, Scotland, and Ireland. IV. Postal 
Regulations. V. A complete Edition of the Stamp Laws. 
VI. Income Tax and House Tax. VII. A List of the Statutes 
of the Session 1878. VIII. Statistics of the Trade and 
Revenue of the United Kingdom. Price 3s. 6d. 

HAM'S REVENUE AND MERCANTILE VADE-MECUM. 
An Epitome of the Laws, Regulations, and Practice of Cus- 
toms, Inland Revenue, and Mercantile Marine. Price 12s. 6d. 
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HAM'S LAWS RELATING TO BRITISH MERCHANT 
SHIPPING. 
Containing the whole of the Statutes in force complete, 
arranged and indexed, with tables showing the titles of all 
Acts referring to British Shipping, and all repeals up to the 
| end of- the Session; together with various important notes 

and comments. New Edition in the Press. 



PARN ELL'S LAND AND HOUSES. 
I The Investor's Guide to the Purchase of Freehold and Lease- 

hold Ground Rents, Houses, and Land ; Observations on the 
Management of the same, with Tables. Third Edition, price Is. 

TABLE OF EQUIVALENT PRICES OF STOCKS. " 
Price Is. 6d. 

COMBE'S (GEORGE) CURRENCY QUESTION CON- 
SIDERED. 

«• Tikis pamphlet Is a service rendered to the commercial public. No 

work has hitherto been attainable. Mr. "Combe's pamphlet fulfils 

that could be desired, as it is a concise and logical statement, 

will save wading through a mass of contradictory treatises. Its broad 

L simple doctrines leave no excuse for those who may continue to 

the community with incessant effusions on this matter." — The 

t, March 4th, 1856. 

Eleventh Edition. Price 2s., cloth. 




THE TENDER TOE: 

£ssays on Gout and its Affinities, and the Treatment of the 
Gouty. By William Lom as, M.D. Price 2s. 

EMSON'S COMPARATIVE TABLE OF FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH MEASURE, 
Showing at one view the length in yards from one metre to 
one thousand metres. On card. Price Is. 



YOUNG'S ROYAL EXCHANGE MARINE INSURANCE 
TABLES, 
For the use of Brokers, Merchants, &c. Cloth, price 2s! 

TWELVE TRUE TALES OF THE LAW. 

By Copia Fandi, S.C.L., of the Honorable Society of 's 

Inn, Barrister at Law. Cheap Edition. Price Is. 

BESEMERES' SUCCESS IN INDIA, AND HOW TO 
ATTAIN IT; WITH THE ROADS TO TAKE 
AND THE PATHS TO AVOID. 
By John Dalt Besemeres. Price Is. 



Loitdon: Effingham Wilson, Boyal Exchange. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 



VALUABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE, 

COMMERCIAL, LEGAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, 

AND STATISTICAL. 



ARNOULD'S MARINE INSURANCE. 

A Treatise on the Law of Marine Insurance and Average; 
with References to the American Cases and the later 
Continental Authorities. By Sir Joseph Arnould (Puisne 
Judge, Bombay). 
Fifth Edition, in 2 vols., royal 8vo. Price £3, cloth. 



ANDERSON'S PRACTICAL MERCANTILE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 
A Collection of Modern Letters of Business, containing a 
Dictionary of Commercial Technicalities. 

Twenty-first Edition, revised and enlarged. By William 
Anderson. Price 5s. 



ADLINGTON'S ANGLO FRENCH PRODUCE TABLES, 
Transferring the Cost of any Article from Sterling per Cwt. 
into Francs or Lires (Italian) per 100 Kilogrammes, at Ex- 
changes ranging from 24| to 32. Price 2s. 6d. 



BANK OF ENGLAND (THD, MINIMUM RATES OF DIS- 
COUNT DURING THE PAST 31 YEARS AND 
THE AVERAGE RATE OF EACH YEAR. 
Price Is. Published Annually. 



BANKING ALMANACK (THE), DIRECTORY YEAR BOOK, 
AND DIARY. 
A Parliamentary and complete Banking Directory. Published 
annually. Price 7s. 6d. 



BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY SHAREHOLDERS' MANUAL. 
Published Annually. Price 12s. 



BLACKSTONE'S (SIR VV.) COMMENTARIES ON THE 
LAWS OF ENGLAND. 
By Chitty. — Twenty-first Edition. By Hargrave, Sweet, 
Couch, and Welsbt. 4 vols., 8vo. Price £4 4s. 
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BYLES' LAW OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE, PROMISSORY 
NOTES, BANK NOTES, AND CHEQUES. 
By the Right Hon. Sir John Barnard Byles. Twelfth 
Edition. Price 25s. 

BRAND'S DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 
AND ART; 
Comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles 
of every branch of Human Knowledge ; with the Derivation 
and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. Edited by 
W. T. Brands, F.R.S.L. and E.; and Rev. Geo. W. Cox, M.A. 
The Second Edition, revised and corrected; including a 
Supplement, and numerous Wood Engravings. New edition, 
8vo, cloth. Price £3. 3s. 

BROOKE'S TREATISE ON THE OFFICE AND PRAC- 
TICE OF A NOTARY IN ENGLAND. 
As connected with Mercantile Instruments and on the Law 
Merchant,, and Statutes relative to the presentment, accept- 
ance, and dishonour of Bills of Exchange, &c, and to various 
Documents relating to Shipping; with a full Collection of 
Precedents. 

Third Edition. With alterations and additions. In 8vo, 
boards. Price 21s. 

BAGEHOTS' LOMBARD STREET. 

A description of the Money Market. Sixth Edition.. Price 
7s. 6d. 

CARTER'S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING, 

Adapted to Commercial and Judicial Accounting, with out- 
lines of Book-keeping for beginners, and sets of books and 
forms of Accounts for different professions and trades. 
Fourth Edition. Price 7s. 6d. 



CRUMP'S KEY TO THE LONDON MONEY MARKET. 
By Arthur Crump. Sixth Edition. Price 21s. 

CRUMP'S THEORY OF STOCK EXCHANGE SPECULA- 
TION. 
Fourth Edition. Price 10s. 6d. 



CHITTY ON BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PROMISSORY 
NOTES. 
A Treatise on Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, Cheques 
on Bankers, Bankers' Cash Notes, and Bank Notes; with 
References to the Law of Scotland, France, and America. 
By John A. Russell, LL.B., and David Maclachlan, 
M.A., Barristers-at-Law. 
Tenth Edition, in royal 8vo, cloth. Price £1 8s. 
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CRUMP'S ENGLISH MANUAL OF BANKING. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Price 15s. 

EGYPTIAN COMMERCIAL CALCULATING TABLES. 
Compiled by Duke Baker and Frederic Guy. Price 12s. 

FORTUNATE MEN: HOW THEY MADE MONEY AND 
WON RENOWN. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

GIFFEN'S STOCK EXCHANGE SECURITIES. 

An Essay on the General Causes of Fluctuations in their 
Price. By Robert Giffen. Price 8s. 6d. 

GRANT'S TREATISE ON THE LAW RELATING TO 
BANKERS AND BANKING COMPANIES. 
Third Edition, with an Appendix containing the Statutes in 
Force. By Robert Alexander Fisher, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. Price 28s. 

GILBART'S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF BANKING. 
Thoroughly revised and adapted to the Practice of the pre- 
sent day. Price 16s. 

GOODFELLOW'S MERCHANTS' AND SHIPMASTERS' 
READY CALCULATOR. 
Exhibiting at one View the solid contents of all kinds of 
Packages and Casks. By J. Goodfellow. Price 7s. 6d. 



HARBEN'S WEIGHT CALCULATOR. 

From lib. to 15 Tons, at 300 Progressive Rates, from one 
penny to one hundred and sixty-eight shillings per Hundred 
Weight. Second Edition. Price 30s. 



HOPKINS' (MAN LEY) HANDBOOK OF AVERAGE. 
Third Edition, 1 vol., 8vo. Price 18s. 

HOPKINS' (MANLEY) A MANUAL OF MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE. 
One vol., 8vo. Price 18s. 

HOPPUS'S TABLES 

For measuring the Solid Contents of Timber, Stone, &c. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

HOUGHTON'S MERCANTILE TABLES. 

For ascertaining the value of Goods, bought or sold by the 
Hundredweight, at any price from one farthing to twenty 
pounds per Hundredweight ; or by the Ton, one shilling to 
four hundred pounds per Ton. Price £1 Is. 
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HARDWICK'S TRADER'S CHECK BOOK. 

For Buying and Selling by the Hundred Weight, Ton, or by 
Measure, &c. Price 2s. 6d. 

IN WOODS TABLES 

For the Purchasing of Estates, Freehold, Copyhold, or 
Leasehold, Annuities, Advowsons, &c, and for the Renewing 
of Leases, held under Cathedral Churches, Colleges, or other 
corporate bodies, for terms of Tears; also for Valuing 
Reversionary Estates, &c. 

Nineteenth Edition. 12 mo, boards. Price 8s. 

JEVONS'S MONEY AND THE MECHANISM OF EX- 
CHANGE. 
Price 5s. 

KINGS INTEREST TABLES, 1 

Calculated at Five per cent, exhibiting at one glance the 
interest of any sum, from one pound to three hundred and 
sixty-five pounds; and (advancing by hundreds) to one 
thousand pounds; and (by thousands) to ten thousand 
pounds ; from one day to three hundred and sixty-five days. 
Also, Monthly Interest Tables, Yearly Interest Tables, and 
Commission Tables. Price 7s. 6d. 



LONDON BANKS, CREDIT, DISCOUNT, AND FINANCE 
COMPANIES. 

Their Directors, Managers, Capitals and Reserve Funds and 
Dividends. Published twice a year. Price 2s. 6d. 

LAURIE'S UNIVERSAL EXCHANGE TABLES; 

Showing the Value of the Coins of every Country inter- 
changed with each other, at all rates of Exchange, from one 
Coin to one million Coins. By Jamks Laurie. Price 42s., 
very scarce. 

LAURIE'S HIGH-RATE TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST, 
At 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and | per cent, per annum, from 1 day to 
100 days, 1 month to 12 months. Also copious Tables of 
Commission or Brokerage, from one-eighth to ten per cent. 
By James Laurie. Price 7s. 

LAXTON'S BUILDERS' PRICE BOOK, 
Published Annually. Price 4s. 



LAWSON'S HISTORY OF BANKING. 

Second Edition. One Volume 8vo. (Scarce.) 35s. 

LEE'S LAWS OF SHIPPING AND INSURANCE. 

Edited and thoroughly revised to the present time by John 
C. B i oh am, Barrister-at-Law. Tenth Edition. One Volume. 
Price 18s. 
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LEVIS COMMERCIAL LAW. 

The Commercial Law of the World ; or the Mercantile Law 

of the United Kingdom, compared with the Codes and Laws 

of Commerce of Foreign Countries. By Leone Levi, Esq. 

2 vols. Price 35s. 

LOUIS'S ANGLO-FRENCH CALCULATOR; 

A Ready Reckoner for facilitating Trade with France. Price 

Is. 

LYON'S LAW OF BILLS OF SALE; 

With an Appendix of Precedents and Statutes. $y George 

Edward Lyon, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

McARTHUR'S POLICY OF MARINE INSURANCE POPU- 
LARLY EXPLAINED. 
With a Chapter on Occasional Clauses. Second Edition 
Price 3s. 6d. * 

MARTIN'S STATESMAN'S YEAR BOOK; 

A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 

Civilised World for Politicians and Merchants. Revised after 

Official Returns. Pri ce 10s. 6<L Published Annually. 

MARTIN'S HISTORY OF LLOYD'S AND MARINE IN- 

„ . SURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Pnce 14s. 

MACLEOD'S ELEMENTS OF BANKING. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

MACLEOD'S ECONOMICS FOR BEGINNERS. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

M'CULLOCH'S DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
. CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND 
COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M'Culloch, 

Esq. New Edition (1871), corrected, enlarged, and im- 
proved, including a New Supplement. 8vo, cloth. Price 
£3 3s. ; or £3 10s. h alf-bound in r ussia, with flexible back. 

M'CULLOCH'S DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 
TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, 
Of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural 
Objects in the World. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Illus- 
trated with Six large Maps. 

New Edition, with a Supplement, comprising the Popula- 
tion of Great Britain from the Census of 1851. 4 vols., 8vo, 
cloth. Price £4 4s. — The Supplement separately, price 
2s. 6d. 

MERCHANT SHIPPERS (EXPORT) OF LONDON, BIR- 
MINGHAM, WOLVERHAMPTON, AND WALSALL; 
With their respective Trading Ports' and the Class of Goods 
they customarily Ship, Alphabetically Arranged. Price 12 s. 
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NICHOLSON'S SCIENCE OF EXCHANGES. 

Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Price 5s. 

PRICE'S (BONAMY) CURRENCY AND BANKING. 
Price 6s. 

POOR'S MANUAL OF THE RAILROADS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Showing their Mileage, Stocks, Bonds, Cost, Traffic, Earnings, 
Expenses, and Organizations, with a Sketch of their Rise, 
Progress, Influence,&c. Together with an Appendix, contain- 
ing a full Analysis of the Debts of the United States and of 
the several States, published Annually. Price 24s. 

POOR'S MONEY AND ITS LAWS- 

Embracing a History of Monetary Theories and a History of 
the Currencies of the United States. By Henry V. Poor. 
Price 21s. 

SHELTON'S TABLES FOR ASCERTAINING THE 
ENGLISH PRICES OF FRENCH GOODS. 
To which is added a Revised Scale of French and English 
Measures. Price 2s. 6d. 

SIMMONDS'S DICTIONARY OF TRADE PRODUCTS, 

Commercial and Manufacturing; with the Moneys, Weights, 
and Measures of all Nations. Price 7s. 6d., half-bound. 

SIMMOND'S COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF THE SEA; 
or, Marine Contributions to Food, Industry, and Art. By 
P. L. Simmondb. Price 16s. 



SKINNER'S STOCK EXCHANGE YEAR BOOK. 
Published Annually, Price 5s. 

SMITH'S (ADAM) WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
Edited by M'Culloch. 1 vol., 8vo. Price 16s. 

SMITH'S COMPENDIUM OF MERCANTILE LAW. 
One Volume, royal 8vo. Price £1 16s. 

STEVENS ON THE STOWAGE OF SHIPS AND THEIR 
CARGOES : 
With information regarding Freights, Charter-parties, &c. 
Sixth Edition, price 21s. 

STONEHOUSE'S PROFIT TABLE FOR INVESTMENTS. 
Showing the Actual Profit per cent, per annum to be 
derived from any Purchase or Investment. 
Price Is. 6d. 

SCHONBERG'S CHAIN TuLe! 

A Manual of Brief Commercial Arithmetic : being an easy, 
simple, and efficient auxiliary in the working of difficult and 
complicated problems. Price Is. 
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TELEGRAPH CODE (INTERNATIONAL) 

Compiled for the use of -Bankers, Merchants, Manufacturers, 
Contractors, Brokers, and Sharebrokers, for the Economical 
and Secret Transmission of Mercantile Telegrams. Price 25s. 

THOMAS'S INVESTORS' HANDBOOK: 

Containing full and reliable Information with regard to 
every description of Investment. By Charles Thomas, 
F.S.A., F.G.S. Price 10s. 6d. 

EVERY MANS OWN LAWYER. 

A Handybook of the Principles of Law and Equity, com- 
prising the Rights and Wrongs of Individuals, Landlord and 
Tenant, Sales and Purchases, Master and Servant, Workmen and 
Apprentices, Elections and Registrations, Libel and Slander, 
Mercantile and Commercial Laws, Contracts and Agreements, 
Railways and Carriers, Companies and Associations, Partners 
and Agents, Bankruptcy and Debtors, Trade Marks and 
Patents, Husband and Wife, Dower and Divorce, Executor 
and Trustees, Heirs, Devisees, and Legatees, Poor Men's 
Law Suits, Game and Fishery Laws, Parish and Criminal 
Law, Forms of Wills, Agreements, Bonds, Notices, &c, &c. 
By a Barrister. Thirteenth Edition. Price 6s. 8d. 

URE'S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 
MINES. 
Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. 
By Andrew Ure, F.R.S., M.6.S., M.A.S. Lond. ; M. Acad. 
N.L. Philad. ; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov. ; Mulii, &c. &c. 
Edited by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. 

New Edition, corrected. 3 vols., 8vo, with nearly 2000 
Engravings on wood. Price £5 5s., cloth. 

WADE'S CABINET LAWYER. 

A Popular Digest of the Laws of England, with the Criminal 
Law of England and a Dictionary of Law Terms, &c. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Price 9s., cloth. 

WARREN'S BLACKSTONE. 

Blackstone's Commentaries, systematically abridged and 
adapted to the existing state of the Law and Constitution, 
with great additions. By Samuel Warren, Esq:, Q.C. 
1856. 
Second Edition, in post 8vo, cloth. Price 18s. 



WILLIAMS AND LAFONTS FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Collection of Modern Mercantile Letters in French and 
English, with their Translation on opposite pages.. Second 
Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 
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BLACK'S TOURIST'S GUIDES. 

ENGLAND 

SCOTLAND 

WALES 

IRE LAND 

WHERE SHALL WE GO? A Guide to the 

Watering Places of the British Islands 
CHANNEL ISLANDS, JERSEY, GUERNSEY, 

ALDERNEY .... 

DOHSET, DEVON, AND CORNWALL 
ENGLISH LAKES, including the Geology of the 

District . . . 

ISLE OF WIGHT .... 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS . 

These Guides are profusely Illustrated, and contain excellent 

Maps, 
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BAEDEKERS CONTINENTAL GUIDE 

BOOKS. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. With 3 Maps and 14 

Plans, 5s. 

THE RHINE FROM ROTTERDAM TO CONSTANCE. 

With 15 Maps and 16 Flans, 5s. 

NORTHERN GERMANY. With 11 Maps and 27 Plans, 
5s. 

SOUTH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. With 11 Maps 
and 16 Plans, 8s. 

SWITZERLAND. With 24 Maps, 10 Plans, and 7 Pano- 
ramas, 7s. 

PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. With 2 Maps and 
19 Plans 5s 

NORTHERN ITALY AND CORSICA. With 6 Maps 
and 16 Plans, 6s.! 

CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME. With 3 Maps and 8 
Plans, 6s. 

SOUTHERN ITALY, SICILY, MALTA, LIPARI 
ISLANDS, CABTHAGE, AND ATHENS. With 6 Maps and 
7 Plans, 6s. 

TRAVELLERS MANUAL OF CONVERSATION, 

English, French, German, and Italian, 3s. 

LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS, including Brighton, 
the Isle of Wight, etc. With 4 Maps and 10 Plans. 5s. 
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MURRAY'S 

FOREIGN AND ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 



I.— THE CONTINENT, &c. 

HANDBOOK— TRAVEL TALK, in English, French, German, 
and Italian, adapted for Englishmen Abroad, or Foreigners in 
England. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK— HOLLAND, Belgium, and the Rhine to 
Mayence. Post 8vo, 6s. 

HANDBOOK— NORTH GERMANY, and the Rhine to 
x Switzerland. Map. Post 8vo, 10s. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH GERMANY, The Tyrol, Bavaria, 
Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and the Danube from 
Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. Post 8vo, 10s. 

HANDBOOK— SWITZERLAND, The Alps of Savoy and 
Piedmont. Maps. Post 8vo, 9s. 

HANDBOOK— FRANCE, Normandy, Brittany, The French 
Alps, Dauphine, Province, and the Pyrenees. Maps. 2 vols., 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

HANDBOOK— SPAIN, Andalusia, Grenada, Madrid, &c. 
With Supplement, containing Inns and Railways, &c, 1861. 
Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 

HANDBOOK— PORTUGAL, Lisbon, &c. Map. Post 
8vo, 12s. 

HANDBOOK— NORTH ITALY, Piedmont, Nice, Lombardy, 
Venice, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Maps. Post 8vo, 
10s. 

HANDBOOK— CENTRAL ITALY, Lucca, Tuscany, Florence, 
Umbria, The Marches, and the Patrimony of St. Peter. 
Map. Post 8vo, 10s. 
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HANDBOOK — ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. 
Post 8vo, 108. 

HANDBOOK — SOUTH ITALY, Two Sicilies, Naples, 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius, Abruzzi, &c. Maps. Post 
8vo, 10s. 

HANDBOOK— SICILY, Palermo, Messina, Catania, Syracus, 
Etna, and the Ruins of the Greek Temples. Plans, post 8vo, 
12*. 

HANDBOOK— EGYPT, The Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, Thebes, 
and the Overland Route to India. Map. Post 8vo, 15s. 

HANDBOOK — GREECE, The Ionian Islands, Athens, 
Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia. Maps. Post. 8vo, 15s. 

HANDBOOK — TURKEY IN ASIA— Constantinople, The 
Bosphorus, Dardanelles, Browsa, and Plain of Troy, Asia 
Minor, The Islands of the iEgsean, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna and 
the Seven Churches, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, &c. Map. Post 8vo, 15s. 

HANDBOOK— DENMARK, Scleswig Holstein, Copenhagen, 
Jutland, and Iceland. Map. Post 8vo, 6s. 

HANDBOOK— SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, 
the Shores of the Baltic, &c. &c. Post 8vo, 6s. 

HANDBOOK— NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, 
» the Fjelds and Fjords. Map. Post 8vo, 9s. 

HANDBOOK— RUSSIA, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Finland, 
&c. Maps. Post 8vo, 18s. 

HANDBOOK— INDIA, Bombay, and Madras. Map. % 
vols. Post 8vo, 1 28. each. 

HAN D BO OK— HOLY LAND, Syria, Palestine, Sinai, Edom, 
and the Syrian Desert. Maps. Post 8vo, 20s. 

HANDBOOK — PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. 
Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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II.— ENGLAND. 

HANDBOOK— MODERN LONDON. Map. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK— ENVIRONS OF LONDON. An account, 
from personal visits, of every town and village within a circle 
of twenty miles round the Metropolis. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 
21s. 

HANDBOOK— EASTERN COUNTIES— Essex, Cambridge, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk. Map. Post 8vo, 12s. 

HANDBOOK— KENT. Map. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HAN D B O O K— SUSSEX. Map. Post 8vo, 6s. 

HANDBOOK— SURREY, HANTS, AND THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo, 10s. 

HANDBOOK— BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXFORDSHIRE. 
Map. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HAN D BO O K— wilts, Dorset, and somerset. Map. 

Post 8vo, 10s. 

HANDBOOK— DEVON AND CORNWALL. Map. Post 
8vo. 12s. 

HANDBOOK— NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. Maps. 2 
vols. Post 8vo, 7s. each. 

HANDBOOK— GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, AND WOR- 
CESTER. Map. Post 8vo, 9s. 

HANDBOOK — DER3Y, NOTTS, LEICESTER, AND 
STAFFORD. Map. Post 8vo, 9s. 

HANDBOOK — SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE and LAN. 
CASHIRE. Map. 8vo, 10s. 

HANDBOOK— YORKSHIRE. Mapand Plans. Post 8 vo, 12a. 

HANDBOOK— DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Map. Post 8vo, 9s. 

HANDBOOK— WESTMORELAND AND CUMBERLAND. 
Map. Post 8vo, 68. 

HANDBOOK— SCOTLAND. Maps and Plans. Post 8 vo, 9s. 
HANDBOOK— ICELAND. Map. Post 8 vo, 12s. 



London : Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 



Hankey's Principles of Banking; 

Its Utility and Economy. With Remarks on the Working and 
Management of the Bank of England. By Thomson Hanket, 
Esq., formerly Governor of the Bank of England. Third 
Edition. Price 6s. 



Hoare's Mensuration for the Million; 

Or, the Decimal System and its Applications to the Daily Em- 
ployments of the Artisan and Mechanic. By Chablbs 

HOABB. 

" This is a painstaking exposition of the many advantages derivable from the use 
of decimals ; we therefore welcome it with all the cordiality due to those who 
simplify the process of calculation." — Practical Mechanic. 

Tenth Edition. Price Is. 



Ferguson's Bayer's and Seller's Guide; or, Profit 
on Return. 

Showing at one view the Net Cost and Return Prices, with a Table 
of Discount. By Andbbw Ferguson, Author of " Tables of 
Profit, Discount, Commission, and Brokerage/' Net Profit on 
Returns. Price Is. 



Rickard'g Practical Mining Familiarly explained. 2s. 6d. 

Smith's Legal Forms for Common Use, 

Being 200 Precedents, with Introductions and Notes, arranged 
under the following heads : — 1. Bills and Notes — 2. Securities — 
8. Receipts and Acknowledgments — 1. Partnership — 5. Tutors 
and Governesses — 6. Landlord and Tenant — 7. Arbitrations — 
8. County Court Forms — 9. Conveyances — 10. Marriage Settle- 
ments — 11. Wills. — 12. Miscellaneous. By Jambs Walteb 
Smith, Esq., LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Ninth Thousand. Price 8s. 6d. ; by post 3s. .8d. 



Robinson's Share and Stock Tables: 

Comprising a set of Tables for Calculating the Cost of any number 
of Shares, at any Price from l-16th of a pound sterling, or 
Is. 3d. per Share, to £810 per Share in value ; and from 1 to 
500 Shares, or from £100 to £50,000 Stock. 

Sixth Edition, price 5s., cloth. 



Parnell's Land and Houses : 

The Investor's Guide to the Purchase of Freehold and Leasehold 
Ground Rents, Houses, and Lands, and various interests con- 
nected therewith, with Observations on the Management of 
the same, and Tables showing the Rate of Interest upon the 
Purchase-Money, &c. By John Pabnbll. Tnird Edition, 
now ready. Price Is. 



London : Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 



Ham's Revenue and Mercantile Year Book for 1878. 

Contents :— 1 I. Almanack. II. The Laws and Regulations of the 
Customs, including British and Colonial Tariffs. III. Epitome 
of the Laws and Regulations of Excise, including the Laws 
governing the sale of Intoxicating Liquors in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. IV. Postal Regulations. V. Epitome of 
the Stamp Laws. VI. Income Tax and House Tax. VII. A 
List of the Statutes of the Session 1877. VIII. Statistics of 
the Trade and Revenue of the United Kingdom. IX. A List 
of the Officers of H.M. Customs in London and the Outports. 
Published annu ally. Price 3s. 6d. 

Ham's Revenue and Mercantile Yade Mecum. 

An Epitome of the Laws, Regulations, and Practice of Customs, 
Inland Revenue, and Mercantile Jjlarine. 12s. 6d. 

Lewis's Tables for Finding the Number of Bays, 

From one day to any other day in the same or the following year. 
By William L bwis. Price 12s. 6d. 

Tate's Modern Cambist. 

A Manual of Foreign Exchanges. The Modern Cambist : forming 
a Manual of Foreign Exchanges in the various operations of 
Bills of Exchange and Bullion, according to the practice of all 
trading nations ; with Tables of Foreign Weights and Mea- 
sures, and their equivalents in English and French. 
Sixteenth Edition, with extensive alterations and additions. 

Price 12s., cloth. 

Tate's Cotmting-House Onide to the Higher Branches 
of Commercial Calculations, 

Exhibiting the methods employed by Merchants, Bankers, and 
Brokers, for Valuations of Merchandise ; Mental Per-Centages, 
Interest Accounts in Accounts- Current, Public Funds, Marine 
Insurances ; Standarding of Gold and Silver ; Arbitrations of 
Exchange in Bills, Bullion, and Merchandise; and actual 
Pro-form& Statements of British and Foreign Invoices and 
Account Sales. By William Tate. 
Ninth Edition. P rice 7s. 6d., cloth. 

Shaw's Fire Surveys. 

A Summary of the Principles to be Observed in Estimating the 
Bisks of Building. By Captain Shaw, of the London Fire 
Brigade. Cheap Edition, price 5s. 

Jackson's Book-keeping. 

A New Check Journal; combining the advantages of the Day- 
Book, Journal, and Cash Book; forming a complete system 
of Book-keeping by Double Entry ; with copious illustrations 
of Interest Accounts, and Joint Adventures ; and a new me- 
thod of Book-keeping, or Double Entry by Single. By Geobge 
Jackson, Accountant, London. 
"We can conscientiously add our meed of approval to that of the many who 
.have already preceded us in the same task, and strongly recommend it to general 
• adoption." — Athenaum. 

Fourteenth Edition, with the most effectual means of preventing 
Fraud, Error, and Embezzlement in Cash Transactions, and in the 
'Receipt and Delivery of Goods, &c. Price 5s., cloth. 



London : Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 



GumersalTs Tables of Interest, &c. , 

Interest and Discount Tables, computed at 2|, 3, Si, 4, 4J, and 
5 per cent., from 1 to 365 days, and from £1 to £20,000$ 
so that the Interest or Discount on any sum, for any number of 
days, at any of the above Rates, may be obtained by the 
inspection of one page only. Each Rate occupies eighty 
- pages, the last five of which are devoted to the same number 
of pounds from 1 to 11 months, and from from 1 to 10 years. 
. They are also accompanied with Tables of Time and Brokerage, 
being altogether a vast improvement on Thompson and others. 
By T. B. Gtjmebsall. 

"This work is pre-eminently distinguished from all others on the same sub- 
ject by facility of reference, distinctness of type, and accuracy of calculations." — 
Banker's Circular. ■ • 

Fourteenth Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo (pp. 500), price 10s. 6d., cloth; 
or strongly bound in calf, with the Rates per cent, eut in at the 
foredge, price 16s. 6d. 



Long's Popular Guide to the Income Tax, the In- 
habited House Duty, and the Land Tax. 

By J. P. A. Long, Surveyor of Taxes. Third Thousand, revised 
and enlarged, price Is. 6d. 

The Tender Toe : Essays on Gout. 

By William Lomas, M.D., M.R.C.P. Price 2s. 



Vincent's Law of Criticism and Libel. 

A Handbook for Journalists, Authors, and the libelled. By C. 
Howard Vincent, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 2s. 6d.* 



NOTICE. 

Twelfth Edition, re- written, with an Appendix bringing the, Work 
down to February, 1876, price 25s., dedicated by special per- 
mission to the Committee of the Stock Exchange. 

Fenn's Compendium of the English and Foreign Funds, 
Debts, and Revenues of all Nations. 

Together with Statistics 'relating to State Finance and Liabilities, 
Imports, Exports, Population, Area, Railway Guarantees, 
Municipal Finance and Indebtedness, and all descriptions of 
Government Securities held and dealt in by Investors at .Home 
and Abroad ; the Laws and Regulations of the Stock Exchange, 
&c. ; the work being so arranged as to render it alike useful 
to the Capitalist, the Banker, the Merchant, or the Private 
Individual. j 

Twelfth Edition, rewritten by Robert Ltjoas Nash. 

"This volume contains a variety of well- arranged information*, indispensable , 
to «v«ry capitalist, banker, merchant, trader, and agriculturist? 1 ' — r Moriiing 
tierala. ■ A -, 

" So much useful matter in so small a compass is seldom to be met with/* — The 
Times. v ■ *"«.'?' 
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Ham's Revenue and Mercantile Year Book for 1878. 

Contents :— -I. Almanack. II. The Laws and Regulations of the 
Customs, including British and Colonial Tariffs. III. Epitome 
of the Laws and Regulations of Excise, including the Laws 
governing the sale of Intoxicating Liquors in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. IV. Postal Regulations. V. Epitome of 
the Stamp Laws. VI. Income Tax and House Tax. VII. A 
List of the Statutes of the Session 1877. VIII. Statistics of 
the Trade and Revenue of the United Kingdom. IX. A List 
of the Officers of H.M. Customs in London and the Outports. 
Published annu ally. Price 3s. 6d. 

Ham's Revenue and Mercantile Yade Mecum. 

An Epitome of the Laws, Regulations, and Practice of Customs, 
Inland Revenue, and Mercantile Jjlarine. 12s. 6d. 

Lewis's Tables for Finding the Number of Bays, 

From one day to any other day in the same or the following year. 
By William L ewis. Price 12s. 6d. 

Tate's Modern Cambist. 

A Manual of Foreign Exchanges. The Modern Cambist : forming 
a Manual of Foreign Exchanges in the various operations of 
Bills of Exchange and Bullion, according to the practice of all 
trading nations ; with Tables of Foreign Weights and Mea- 
sures, and their equivalents in English and French. 
Sixteenth Edition, with extensive alterations and additions. 

Price 128., cloth. ^_ 

Tate's Counting-House Guide to the Higher Branches 
of Commercial Calculations, 

Exhibiting the methods employed by Merchants, Bankers, and 
Brokers, for Valuations of Merchandise ; Mental Per-Centages, 
Interest Accounts in Accounts- Current, Public Funds, Marine 
Insurances ; Standarding of Gold and Silver ; Arbitrations of 
Exchange in Bills, Bullion, and Merchandise; and actual 
Pro-form& Statements of British and Foreign Invoices and 
Account Sales. By William Tate. 
Ninth Edition. P rice 7s. 6d., cloth. 

Shaw's Fire Surveys. 

A Summary of the Principles to be Observed in Estimating the 
Bisks of Building. By Captain Shaw, of the London Fire 
Brigade. Chea p Edition, price 5s. 

Jackson's Book-keeping. 

A New Check Journal; combining the advantages of the Day- 
Book, Journal, and Cash Book; forming a complete system 
of Book-keeping by Double Entry; with copious illustrations 
of Interest Accounts, and Joint Adventures ; and a new me- 
thod of Book-keeping, or Double Entry by Single. By Geobge 
Jackson, Accountant, London. 
"We can conscientiously add our meed of approval to that of the many who 
.have already preceded ug in the same task, and strongly recommend it to general 
adoption." — Athenaum. 

Fourteenth Edition, with the most effectual means of preventing 
Fraud, Error, and Embezzlement in Cash Transactions, and in the 
'Receipt and Delivery of Goods, &c. Price 5s., cloth. 
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GumersalTs Tables of Interest, &c. , 

Interest and Discount Tables, computed at 2|, 3, 3±, 4, 4}, and 
5 per cent., from 1 to 365 days, and from £1 to £20,000; 
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